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SLEEPY HOLLOW CEMETERY A 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


ERE and there through the land you will 

find cemeteries that bear the name of 

Sleepy Hollow, but two of that name 
are far more widely known than the others. 
The first is that at ‘Tarrytown, New York, 
which Washington Irving made famous. The 
picture at the top of this page gives a glimpse 
of it. In the background is the old Dutch 
chureh, built in 1669 of bricks brought from 
Holland. It is still in regular use. The other 
well-known Sleepy Hollow Cemetery is that in 
Concord, Massachusetts, which, although more 
modern than that at Tarrytown, has its shrine: 
the little wooded knoll where the graves of | 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Thoreau and the Alcott } 
family are close together. Thousands of visi- | 
tors go there every year. 

S 

COMPANION subscriber who lives in 

West Scarboro, Maine, has sent us some 

double Mayflowers that she picked in a 
pasture near her home. Two years ago she 
noticed some double blossoms in a bunch, of 
Mayfiowers that had been gathered in that 
pasture. By careful search she found others in 
the same place. Last year no double blossoms 
appeared, but this spring her search was 
rewarded by finding one plant that bore double 
blossoms, although the plants that grew about 
it were of the ordinary kind. The double blos- 
soms are of a beautiful shade of rosy pink. 
Some have eight or ten extra petals and some 
only half as many. Such a ‘‘sport,’’ as florists 
call it, is not at all unusual in the world of 
wild flowers, and it may be that others of our 
readers have felt the same thrill of pleasure 
that our West Scarboro friend had. 

so] 

UR ancestors. of the Revolutionary era 

were as eager for war news as we are 

now, but in most places the items of 
news were brief, vague and infrequent. The 
thirteen colonies had at that time an average 
of only half a dozen post offices, and even to 
and from those the mail service was very irreg- 
wlar. Sophie E. Eastman in her interesting 
book, In Old South Hadley, tells of horsemen 
who took upon themselves the duty of spread- 
ing important news through the towns of the 
Connecticut Valley. The best place to reach 
the scattered population was the meetinghouse, 
and thus it came about that the Sunday serv- 
ice was often interrupted by the coming of a 
messenger. On such occasions, when the horse- 
man came clattering up to the meetinghouse 
door, the minister paused in his sermon and 
gave the messenger an opportunity to tell the 
latest news from the army. When he had fin- 
ished, the minister resumed his preaching and 
the messenger, perhaps with a fresh horse, 
hurried on to the next town. 


Ss 


EW women have done so much for the 

education and general welfare of the girls 

of America as Mary Lyon, the founder 
of Mount Holyoke College. She not only had 
a remarkable fondness for the girls who came 
under her care, but she also showed great tact 
in managing them. Sophie E. Eastman—from 
whose book, In Old South Hadley, we have 
already quoted on this page—relates an incident 
that illustrates those characteristics, so essen- 
tial to the successful teacher. During the early 
years of the seminary the life of the students 
was very simple, especially in the matter of 
food. ‘‘In case a slight indisposition kept a 
girl from coming to the table at mealtime, tea 
and toast were sent to her room, but she was 





charged a small sum for the extra service. One | 


girl, who had an indolent disposition and who 
had brought with her an abundant supply of 
pocket money, fell into the habit of taking her 
breakfast in bed nearly every morning. This 
came at last to the knowledge of Miss Lyon, 


ND THE OLD DUTCH CHURCH 


inquiring solicitously for her health. Before 
she left she took up the tray and said, ‘My 
young ladies are all so busy that in the future 
I shall bring up your tea and toast whenever 
you may need them.’ By that time the invalid 
was well on the road to recovery and there 
was no danger that she would have a relapse. ’’ 
S 


HE memorial shaft in front of King’s 
jt Boston, which was unveiled with 
impressive ceremonies late in May, has a 
history of special interest. It was erected in | 
memory of the Chevalier de Saint-Sauveur, | 
who is buried in the crypt of the chapel, but 
it was not put up until one hundred and 
thirty-nine years after the General Court of 
Massachusetts had passed the resolution pro- 
viding for it. The Chevalier de Saint-Sauveur 
was an officer in the French fleet that, 
under command of Count d’Estaing, arrived 
in Boston Harbor in August, 1778. One eve- 
ning when he was ashore he was killed in 
a riot that took place near a bakery estab- 
lished to provide bread for the sailors of the | 
fleet. | 
The local authorities were much alarmed lest | 
his death should cause bad feeling at a time | 
when the friendship and aid of France were 
much desired. After his burial beneath King’s 
Chapel, the General Court voted to erect a 
monument to his memory. An inscription was 
prepared and a committee was named to attend 
to the matter of ordering the stone. For some 
reason the committee neglected to do its duty, 
—it will be recalled that the War for Independ- 
ence was at its height,—and a century and a 
quarter passed before students of history 
brought the matter before the General Court. 
At last, in 1916, through the efforts of the 
Bostonian Society, the General Court made 





the monument was made and put in place. 
Gov. McCall, Mayor Curley and French offi- 
cers now in this country took part in the 
exercises of dedication. All of them dwelt on 
the appropriateness of the ceremony at the 
time when the United States and France are 
again so closely associated in war. The mon- 
ument bears the French inscription prepared 
in 1778, which recites in detail the story of 
the young officer’s death. 
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THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE 


HE Jerusalem artichoke, which was 
2 ir in English gardens before the | 

potato, was imported to Europe three 
hundred years ago. It was also called the 
Canada potato—a misnomer indeed, but less of 
a misnomer than the name Jerusalem artichoke, 
which according to the Manchester Guardian, 
has a curious history. In the first place, the 
plant is not an artichoke at all; it was merely 
so dubbed because its flavor was thought to be 
like that of the globe artichoke (the thistle-like 
plant of which the fleshy part of the large 
flower buds is eaten). Secondly, it is a native of 
tropical America, not of Palestine,although by 
a culinary joke ‘‘ Palestine soup’’ is made from 
Jerusalem artichokes. ‘‘ Jerusalem’’ is merely 
|a corruption of the Italian girasole, or sun- 
| flower. The plant, said to have come from 
the Farnese Garden in Rome, is a tuberous- 
rooted sunflower (Helianthus tuberosus), and 
does in warm situations produce small yellow 
‘**sunflowers. ’’ 

Like the potato, it is propagated by its tubers, 
| and, although less nourishing, has more varied 
uses. The leaves and tender stalks make fodder 
for cattle, potash can be extracted from the 
plant, and cordage and coarse cloth can be 
made from the fibre of the stems. Various fan- 
ciful explanations of the word ‘‘artichokes’’ 
have been suggested, but it has nothing to do 





and one morning she herself took the tray to 
the young lady’s room, telling her that she 
had missed her from the dining hall and 


with choking either people or their gardens. 
| In old Italian it is articiocco, which is traced 





| back to the Arabic name of the plant. 
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Schools, Colleges and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will be pleased to send to any- 
one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 
Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you 
have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 

















School of Personality for Girls 


Sea Hay home life with personal attention and care. 


Students inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of 
4 efficient womanhood. Hygiene and morals observed especially 
mes for health, character and initiative. 100 acres; pine groves 

and 1000 feet of seashore. Climate is exceptionally favorable 
for outdoor life. ee riding, gymnastics. College Preparatory. French, 

German and Spanish by native teachers. Music, Culture, Domestic Science, Handi- 


work, Household Arts, Secretarial and other courses for eocusing Fe Personality Diplomas introductory 
to definite service. Experienced, enthusiastic instructors. 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, A. M., Miss Faith Bickford, Priscipels, Box D, Brewster, Mass. 














Portland 
Maine 


Westbrook Seminary 


A preparatory school for boys and girls with graduate degrees for young women. Six buildings, 
nine acres of campus and athletic fields. Quarter-mile track. Gymnasium. Modern dormitories, 
completely remodeled. Complete Courses in Domestic Science. College entrance certificates. 
Advanced courses for high school graduates. Languages, including Spanish. Thorough prepara- 
tion for business—courses in shorthand, typewriting and bookkeeping. Special courses in Music. 
87th year opens Sept. 20th, 1917. Write for catalog. Address Clarence P. Quimby, President 











TILTON SEMINARY 





In the Pin the foothills of the White Mountains. Seven buildings. $30,000 gymnasium and modern dinin: Laws Separate | rate 

dormitories for young men and women. Athletic fields. Preparation for cotese or business. | locu- 

tion. Manual training. Special courses for high schoo! Hom = Dress- 
making and Domestic Science. E COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 

Entirely distinct buildin ng. Number limited. All advantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic fields. 

House mother. Faculty and Ah eae to many and equal to any school in New England. 

Endowment permits rate of 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 20 School Street, Tilton, N. H. ' 











18 Boylston Street, cor. Washington Street, Boston 
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Business and Shorthand 
Al Modern School of Commerce 


Boys! 


Send for free catalogue. 





. A ranean Ath 


238 2 The largest private school in Vermont. College Preparatory 
the necessary appropriation and in due time | c oo Mus 


Something New for 
Your Bicycle 


GODDARD SEMINARY 


ourses. Music. Domestic Science. Teacher veining. Com- 
mercial Course. Modern “Athletic Large endowment. 
tic Field. Fg a year—no 

xtras. K. Hollister, +, Prin., Box 2, vt. 





teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, housekeepers. The 
first school devoted so/e/y to Normal Domestic Science trainin, 
Graduates rw exceptional positions. ©) pens . 18,1917. Ad- 
dress Mrs. F AW 


Worcester Domestic Science School 


One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. Trains for 








ethered, 158 Institute Road, orcester, Mass. 





New Lo: 

College certificate. General courses. Agriculture. ———- = 

Music. $150,000 in new buildings. Scientific equipment unsur- 

passed. Gymnasium. Athletic _ Militar: Ts Endowment. 
STIN ELLMAN, A 





COLBY ACADEMY 


mdon, N.H. Inthe New Hampshire Hills. C 





Electric 


Founded 1837. r. 





Upper School—Unique record for entrance preparation 
and for success of graduates in a. — manual 
| rnme ter ata gymnasium, swim 
Ss 


| boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalo 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Bicycle Lamp 


(New Style) 


ool—Special home care rea traning og younger 
SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, peestenen RI. 





with Household Science. College Preparation. 


This two-cell Bicycle Lamp has 
a powerful silver-plated reflector and 
handmade tungsten bulb. The bat- 
tery case, which is of a new design, 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. General course 


Address MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 





Bordentown Military Institute 


faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 
tostudy. Military training. Guperviced st athletics. 33rd year. 
For catalogue, address Rev. T. ND! 

Bordentown, N.J. 


is finished in rich black enamel, and 
clamps to the crossbar of the bicycle. 
The switch is on the battery case, 
within easy reach. The Lamp oper- 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 


, A.M., D.D., Prin. 
Col. T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 





BONNIE DUNE, scars 


All the fun of camp, all the care of ‘me given a few boys 
(8-14 years), on breezy, sunny, healthy Cape Cod. 


ates on two common dry batteries. 
These are not included in our Offer, 
but may be purchased at local store 
to save transportation charges. 


Mrs. Dwight L, Rogers, Housemother and Director, 
Mr. Dwight L. orers, Jr., Business Manager and 


Co-director, Berlin, Conn. 











ABBOT ACADEMY} 


Used TENTS Cheap 


Just In—175 DANDY 4 

TENTS, 8 oz. duck, all 
complete, including fly 
poles, stakes, ropes, etc. 


OUR OFFER 


Send us one new subscription (not 
your own) for The Youth’s Companion, 
with 60 cents extra, and we will send 
you this Electric Bicycle Lamp, post- 
paid. Sold for $2.00. See note below. 

NOTE. This Bicycle Lamp given sag to a present 


subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into 
a household where it has not been taken the past year. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 





Slightly used, but serv- 
iceable as new. 7x9 ft. 
$11.00, 944 ft.x12 ft. used 
tents, complete, $15.25. 
Some have new flys. Why rent a tent when you can 
buy onesocheaply? Boy Scout Tents, 5 x7 ft. $4.50. 
New, well made. n remittance to order and mail 
to-day. Money back if not satisfied. 

Webber Lumber & Supply Company 
99 Thompson Street Fitch 
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HE wide parlor of the 

parsonage was very cool 

and dim and restful after 
the glare of the June sun- 
light outside. White curtains 
swayed at the open windows. 
Roses in a glass bowl dropped 
their petals on the polished 
top of the table, which was 
heaped with books. The walls 
were covered with a delight- 
ful paper whereupon scenes 
from the Orient ran one into 
the other and repeated them- 
selves from floor to ceiling— 
minarets and turbaned pil- 
grims and boats floating on 
winding rivers. 

The child, who had been 
sitting motionless in one of 
the chairs against the wall, 
turned and rather timidly be- 
gan to trace the pattern of 
the paper behind her with 
her finger. 

‘“* Don’t, Ettie!’’ impa- 
tiently said the young woman 
who sat opposite her. 

Esther Blake was a pretty 
young woman, very neat and 
trim in her close bonnet and 
shawl, with her dark hair 
looped smoothly over her ears 
in the fashion of the time. 
The sombre expression on her 
face was lightened now. by an 
occasional gleam of vague ex- 
pectancy. 

The child desisted, and sat 
swinging her little feet in 
dogged patience. 

Upstairs a door opened, 
and there came the sound of 
laughing voices and the quick 
patter of childish feet. Then so 
there were light footsteps on 
the stairs, and the minister’s 
wife, cool and fresh in her 
white gown and lilac rib- 
bons, entered the parlor. 

‘*T am so sorry,’’ she said, in 
answer to her visitor’s question. 
‘*Mr. Barclay has gone out, br 
I don’t know where the pa 
are that he wanted an. "He told 
me that your brother was to do them, 
and how glad he was to find so good a 
copyist.’’ 

She knew that Esther’s brother was 
no less glad to have the work to do. 
Still a young man, strong and active, 
he had virtually lost the use of his 
lower limbs through an attack of paral- 
ysis, and now depended upon his quick 
brain and his clever fingers to support 
his little family. His wife had died three 
years before ; since then Esther had kept 
his house and taken care of his children. 

** Let me see, ’’ said Lucy. ‘‘ Mr. 
Barclay might bring the papers round 
to you himself; or —’’ 

‘*T could call again,’’ said Esther, 
with half-veiled eagerness. 

‘‘T will have them ready for you, 
then. I am going away, you see.’’ 

‘“*You are going away!’’ repeated 
Esther blankly. 

‘*Yes. I am going home—to my own 
old home, you know, at Rivermouth. It 
is ever so long since I have been there, 
and all my old friends are planning to 
give me the greatest good time — tea 
parties and sailing parties and picnics: 
I shall be so gay I shall not know 
myself. ’’ 

Esther looked at her enviously. ‘‘If I 
had a home like that,’’ she said, ‘‘I’d— 
stay there. ’’ 

“Oh, no!’’ said Lucy, laughing. ‘‘My 
work is here. You can’t imagine how 
many things I have to do all the time— 
meetings and committees and classes and 
calls—something every minute. But for 
a little I mean to run away from it all. 
Must you go?’’ Esther had risen sud- 
denly. ‘‘I am so sorry you had the long 
walk in the heat. Don’t come again; I’1l 
see that your brother has the papers.’’ 

‘*Ettie!’’ said Esther. 
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Her voice was sharp; but the child | 
ran to her and, confidingly taking her | 
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“DON'T YOU THINK, ESTHER, THAT YOU MIGHT SOMETIMES—MISS IT, TOO?” 


hand, looked up with shy 
eyes at the minister’s wife. 

‘*This is your namesake—a 
dear little girl,’’ said Lucy warmly. ‘‘She is 
a little older than my Mary, I think; and the 
youngest must be about my baby’s age. I 
remember you told me he was three. ’’ 

The girl’s face softened. ‘‘Yes. He’s real 
cunning,’’ she said. ‘‘If you could come —’’ 

‘*T will. Of course I will come and see you 
all—when I get back from Rivermouth.’’ 

Lucy did not understand the look, half of 
appeal, half of disappointment and defiance, 
that came into Esther’s face as she turned 
abruptly and went out. Upstairs, going to and 
fro in the cool rooms with the things for her 
trunk, Lucy remembered it, and wondered. 

‘*There’s another reason why I shouldn’t 
go away!’’ she complained to good Aunt 
Persis, who was to take charge of the parson- 
age and the parson and the parson’s children 
while the mistress was away. ‘‘That girl will 
be on my mind all the time.’’ 

‘*Nonsense! You need a change from having 
people on your mind. ’’ 

‘*You are all so sure,’’? said Lucy, ‘‘and 
so good about my going. I haven’t fairly 
stopped to think whether I ought to go or 
not. There’s the Mothers’ 
Meeting on Tuesday—you’ll 
have to run that, Aunt Per- 
sis—and the Monthly Mis- 
sionary in the evening, and 
the Teachers’ Conference and 
the choir rehearsal to-night, 
and the music on Sunday ; and 
Wednesday’s my day at the 
Boys’ Home, and Thursday 
mornings I always read to old 
Mrs. Sullivan ; and the Apron 
Sale and Sociable Friday 
evening, and the Ladies’ Aid 








STORIES OF A MINISTERS WIFE 
‘By Margaret JohnsorU sgt 


IV. THE SILVER KEY 


and the Girls’ Guild—besides 
William and the babies !’’ 

‘*Never mind—once you get 
out in a boat on the bay with your brother 
John and the others, you’ll forget all about 
your meetings and your mothers, my dear.’’ 

Through the white dust of the sunny road 
Esther Blake walked homeward with a drag- 
ging step. Her heart was a dull weight within 
her. The vague hope of help that had throbbed 
in her suddenly the Sunday before as, sitting 
in church, she had gazed at Mrs. Barclay’s 
lovely and serene young face, had left her. 
She was thrown back upon the troublous 
waves of her own doubt and discontent. 

One thing only was clear to her mind: 
the minister’s wife was going away, too. The 
minister’s wife was glad to escape from the 
irksome round of duty; she was so full of her 
expected pleasure that she had no ears even 
for the confidence that Esther had very mistily 
imagined possible. The girl scorned herself 
now for the thought. She had supposed that 
the minister’s wife, at least, was satisfied with 
her lot; she had thought that perhaps the 
minister’s wife might even hold in her gentle 
hand the silver key that should unlock the 
door of content for another, who was strug- 
gling blindly and bitterly to 
find the way. But no! 

“Tf she can’t stand it,” 
Esther said to herself, walk- 
ing faster in a kind of fierce 
triumph, ‘‘if she wants to get 
away from home and have a 
good time, I guess it isn’t 
strange that I do. The same 
old things every day, —the 
same people, no fun or variety, 
—always just the house and 
Robert and the children.’’ 

The thought of Robert laid 
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a painful grip upon her heart ; 
but she shook it off defiantly. 
Because he was tied to his 
chair and his crutches, was 
it fair that she should be tied 
to him? And the children 
were not hers. Why should 
she be responsible for other 
people’s burdens? She had 
borne them long enough. 

In the home that Cousin 
Susan offered her in the city, 
there would be work, of 
course; but there would be 
change and novelty—perhaps 
the pleasures that she had 
dreamed of. Why should she 
not take her chance and go? 

**Ettie, come here and put 
your bonnet on !’’ 

She saw that the sun was 
beating hot on the child’s bare 
head. She stooped and tied 
the bonnet herself and care- 
fully smoothed back the damp 
hair from the rosy face. The 
habit of protection was strong 
in her. But —the minister’s 
wife was going away, too! 

Gloved and bonneted, Mrs. 
Barclay looked in at her 
husband’s study on her way 
downstairs. It was Satur- 
day, and the minister was 
battling with one of those doc- 
trinal sermons that he consci- 
entiously preached from time 
to time instead of the more 
practical and personal appeals 
that his soul—and his people 
—loved. 

‘*Good-by again, dear !’’ she 
cried to him. ‘‘No; you are not 
to go to the station with me. 
Maggie is going to carry my 
bag down, and I won’t have 
you disturbed. The children 
seem very good, and I think 
you and Aunt Persis will be 

able to manage all right just for 
these few days.’’ 

mal course we shall,’’ said the 

v. William valiantly, although 

the Pe doctrinal difficulty seemed 
to him a stumblingblock not worth con- 
sidering when compared with the house- 
hold problems that loomed fearfully on 
his immediate horizon. Nevertheless, 
when he had closed the door on his 
wife’s sunny face, he found his sermon 
so plunged in gloom that he threw it 
aside, and set patiently about finding 
@ more inspiring theme. 

Lucy walked on to the station. She 
was early for her train. Going out on 
the platform to wait, she found a solitary 
figure already there, sitting, bag in 
hand, on a bench. 

‘‘Why, Esther, you are going away !’’ 
she began; and then something in the 
girl’s attitude, in her furtive, startled 
look, and perhaps something in her own 
half - reproachful memory, smote her 
with an instant conviction. 

‘*T wish that we were traveling to- 
gether, ’’ she said quickly, and sat down 
beside Esther. The girl moved away a 
little. 

‘*You needn’t be kind to me, Mrs. 
Barclay,’’ she said suddenly. ‘* Because 
—you’d know it sooner or later, any- 
way—lI am running away!’’ 

“Oh, are you?”’ said Lucy. ** And 
where are you running to?” 

She spoke brightly, trying to think 
what she should do. 

‘*T am going to my cousin’s in the 
city,’’ Esther answered defiantly. ‘‘I’m 
sick and tired of it here; it’s dull and 
stupid, and Robert nags me—I won’t 
stand it any longer! It’s all right for 
me to go, and I’m going; but I didn’t 
tell Robert. I’ve left a letter for him 
to get to-night. He’ll make a fuss, but 
I can’t help it—he doesn’t understand. ’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Mrs. Barclay in a gentle 
tone, ‘‘people don’t always see things the 
way we do ourselves. He can get along 
well enough without you, I suppose.’’ 

‘* He’ll have some one else,’’ said 
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MOVING THE MOUNTAIN 


se OUR uncle was here this morning,’’ 
said Mrs. Dean to Charity in the hall. 
‘He came down on the trolley to see 
whether Granny Allan can remember anything 
about a cloud-burst seventy-five years ago that 
washed out the gulch over at Allan’s Corners. 
It has something to do with a lawsuit, and 
he wants an account of it for his newspaper. 
I told him that you graduated in June, but he 
didn’t even seem to hear me. All he would 
talk about was Granny Allan and his paper— 
and you his only niece!’? 

Charity laughed and reached for her worn 
fur that hung on the hal] rack. ‘‘What’s an 
only niece compared with an only newspaper, 
mother? If you want uncle to listen, talk about 
that new paper of his! But if he does come to 
the graduation exercises, I hope he’ll like Joan 
of Are. I’ve spent lots of time 
trying to make Joan interest- 
ing.’’ 

Joan’s biographer opened the 
outer door. ‘‘I’m off to a senior 
class meeting now to help devise 
ways and means for the other 
nine to spend money.’’ 

‘*He has no relatives except 
Charity,’’ Mrs. Dean said to 
herself rebelliously, when the 
girl had gone; ‘‘and he’s sink- 
ing his money in a newspaper, 
when the county already has 
two and doesn’t need another. 
The dear girl goes without so 
much that her friends have—and 
all the other girls in her class 
are going to Melrose Seminary 
next fall—but there! I wouldn’t 
have her a bit less independent.’’ 

Considering its object, the 
senior class meeting was success- 
ful. The ten seniors were all 
present, and, with a cheerful 
disregard for the pocketbooks 
of their parents, nine of them 
voted a large class tax, a class 
photograph, a class excursion, a 
class pin, hothouse flowers for 
graduation day and engraved in- 
vitations. The tenth voted with 
the others, although she knew 
that none of the motions would 
mean anything to her except the 
one that concerned the class tax. 

“‘T’m so glad,’? Amy Terry 
whispered to Charity, ‘‘that the 
class is equally divided, because 
our dresses will show off so 
much better against the boys’ 
black clothes!’? 

‘‘That’s sol’’ exclaimed Kate Brown, who 
had overheard. ‘‘Aunt Annie has promised 
me a love of a pink silk mull for class day.’’ 

A few moments later the boys departed 
hastily for baseball practice. The girls gath- 
ered round Charity Dean. 

‘*T do wish,’’ began Lucy Sanford, ‘‘that 
we might all have cream-colored serge suits 
for baccalaureate Sunday. Think how—how 
harmonious we’d look with a black boy and 
a cream-colored girl marching together! Now, 
what are you all laughing about?’’ 

She received no explanation, however, for 
Charity Dean was speaking. There was a 
strange expression on Charity’s face, but the 
light tone in which she spoke set everyone at 
ease—except herself. 

‘*Lucy, you’ll have to allow for one note of 
discord in your harmony of black and cream. 
If the day is cold, I shall wear the elegant 
black coat that mother has made over for me 
twice already. If it’s hot, I shall appear 
wreathed in smiles and a scrumptious new 
white cotton voile. The cotton voile will also 
loom large in the public eye on class day and 
on graduation day ; but don’t you dare, any of 
you, to disappoint me by not having serge 
suits and colored silk class-day gowns and 
white silk mulls and things for graduation 
day. I shall be proud of you.’’ 

Pris Kilroy projected herself bodily on the 
speaker. ‘‘You—old—dear!’’ she cried, hug- 
ging her. ‘‘We’re all proud of your brains. 
Father said last night that he didn’t pretend 
to write a letter down at the store. He said 
you could write an order for wire clothesline 
so effectively that the wholesale house would 
fall over itself to deliver the goods !’’ 

Pris referred to the work that Charity Dean 
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was doing after school hours in the office of 
the hardware store that her father owned. 
When, half an hour later, Charity returned 


home, she found that her uncle, Jackson | 


Dean, the publisher and editor of the new 
County Independent, had dropped in again. 
He was a little man with large opinions. 

‘* Come to commencement?’ he growled. 


‘T suppose I must, in order to put an account | 
of it in the Independent. Not that I care to| 
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HE CRIED, “WILL REACH 


hear a word that’s said. The girls don’t think 
of anything except what they’re going to wear 


and the boys have their minds filled up with | 


baseball. Eh?’’ He turned to Charity. ‘‘Am 
I right? Don’t the girls in your class know 
already what they’re going to wear?’’ 

‘*Y-yes, they do,’’ replied Charity. 

‘¢Just so! What are the subjects of their 
essays, eh???’ 

Charity smiled uncomfortably. ‘‘They have 
not selected them yet—that is, only one has.’’ 

Uncle Jackson turned in triumph to his 
sister-in-law. ‘‘What did I tell you! And I 
know what the papers will be when they are 
written at the eleventh hour. Some of ’em will 
be rehashes of the biographies of noted people, 
and the rest will tell how to make a success 
of life and how to run the country! Paugh! 
Why don’t these aspiring graduates take some 
simple local subject that they can learn about 
first-hand. That would interest the audience! 
No, I can’t stay to supper. Good-by !’’ 

Charity, looking a little dazed, followed her 
uncle to the door, but she said nothing. 

‘*Mother, uncle is right about our commence- 
ment papers,’’ she said suddenly at the supper 
table. ‘‘I’m going to give up Joan of Are.’’ 

‘*Why, Charity Dean!’’ cried Mrs. Dean. 
‘*You have worked on her for weeks!’’ 

‘‘Well, there are eight weeks left. As long 
as I can’t interest the eyes of the audience as 
the other four girls will, I must interest their 
ears—and, without knowing it, uncle has given 
me a subject, too.’’ 

What that subject was, the rest of the class 
remained long in ignorance. The other nine 
seniors, when they could no longer avoid 


selecting subjects, haunted the library with | 


sighs and lamentations, but they never saw 


the tenth there. The tenth seemed to employ 
all her spare time in walking. She was seized 
with a mysterious interest in the township 
and in the old people on the highroads and 
| distant byroads. 

April and May passed and June announced 
itself by its sunshine and flowers and gradua- 
tions. In New Berne the ten anxious members 
of the senior class met and consulted and took 
divers examinations and went to divers tailors 

and dressmakers ; that 

is, nine of them went. 

The tenth gathered 

a multitude of notes 

about her, and sorted, 

wrote and destroyed 
and wrote again, en- 
couraged by her moth- 
er and teachers—the 
only ones who knew 

_ of her sudden change 
of subject. The nine 
seniors learned of it 
only when they met to 
preparethe commence- 
ment programme for 
the printer. 

‘*T’m sure, Chat, I 
don’t know what you 
have found of interest 
in this little old burg,” 
exclaimed Bert Hub- 
bell frankly, ‘‘but you 
have a way of dash- 
ing off the most inter- 
esting things —’’ 

‘*Well, I can tell you 
this, Bert Hubbell !’’ 
Charity exclaimed. ‘‘T 
have spent over two 

“ months working on 

material to go into a 

paper that I can read 

in a quarter of an 
hour, if you call that 

‘dashing things off’ !’’ 
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Bert rumpled his 
| hair. ‘‘I’ll take it all 
back, Chat. There’s 
|more drudgery than 
dash in that ; but I’m 
awfully curious to 
know what you’ve 
found to say about 
New Berne.’’ 

Bert Hubbell’s cu- 
riosity was shared 
by every one of the 
throng that met in 
the town hall one Wednesday afternoon late in 
June and that sat, programme in hand, watch- 
ing the ten seniors take their places on the 
flower-decked platform. The programme read 
much as Uncle Jackson had predicted; but 
| there was one line at the very end, where, for 
reasons known to themselves, the faculty had 
insisted on its being placed, that did not accord 
with it at all. That line read: 

‘Old New Berne, by Charity Dean.’’ 

She was the tenth in the row of graduates, 
and wore her cotton voile and home-grown 
flowers, but her cheeks were pink and her 
eyes were bright with excitement. 

‘*Charity looks as well as the rest,’’ her 
mother whispered jealously to Uncle Jackson. 

‘Hey? What? Looks well? Why not? They 
all look alike—all dressed in white. I’d rather 
she’d sound well!’’ 

Pushing his spectacles up on his nose, Uncle 
Jackson settled himself in his seat and pre- 
pared to endure things. 

And endure he did — visibly — while Bert 
Hubbell dictated a policy to the President and 
Kate Brown gave an account of Beethoven, 
beginning at the date of his birth and ending 











with the date of his death—and so on down 
the line of ten until Charity rose. Then, for 
the first time, he noticed her subject on the 
programme and, pursing his lips, wondered 
what was going to happen. Charity did not 
leave him or the audience long in doubt. 

Stepping to the front of the stage, she began 
in a clear voice: ‘‘One hundred years ago last 
month, an ox team drew a big covered wagon 
out of Berne, Connecticut. Under the wagon 
swung kettles and skillets. On top of the cover 
were lashed farming tools and a cradle. Inside, 
were feather beds and chairs and food, a baby 
and a grandmother. Riding behind the wagon 
on horseback, was the baby’s mother. Walking 
and guiding the oxen, was the baby’s father. 
That baby’s granddaughter sits behind me 
this afternoon, for Thomas Mallory Kilroy 
was the driver of the ox team and the first 
settler of New Berne.’’ 

‘*Good gracious !’’? murmured Pris Kilroy. 

A ripple of interest ran through the audience ; 
Uncle Jackson leaned forward and polished 
his glasses with his handkerchief. 

As Charity went on, the interest in her 
account grew steadily. With infinite pains, she 
had gathered the past of New Berne from the 
oldest inhabitants, and had skillfully pieced 
together their broken recollections and the tales 
they had heard their fathers tell. The audience 
saw log cabins in clearings where their own 
pleasant houses now stood; they heard the 
wolves howl again in their fields and saw the 
Indians ranging the country again on the war- 
path. They saw the old stagecoach with its four 
horses rattle down the street outside the hall 
—formerly the old Milford and Owego turn- 
pike—and stop at a spot not far away, where 
long ago a tavern had stood, owned by Bert 
Hubbell’s great-grandfather. They entered the 
first schoolhouse in the township, presided over 
by Kate Brown’s great-great-aunt. 

When Charity finished, the audience broke 
into a hum of affirmation, denial, exclamation 
and amusement. The dignified order of the ex- 
ercises was interrupted. The moment Charity 
sat down, two of the oldest men in the audience 
were on their feet and offered sundry correc- 
tions and additions. 

The president of the school board was sure 
that he had heard his great-aunt say that the 
stagecoach did not come in on the old turnpike, 
and, in trying to prove his point, he forgot 
to present the diplomas. When he was reminded 
of his omission, he could not for some time 
remember where he had laid them, and 
when he at last did find them Uncle Jack- 
son was declaring aggressively that the 
settlers did follow the turnpike. That so 
upset the president of the board that he 
forgot his presentation speech and handed 
out the diplomas in an agitated silence. 

As the president handed Charity her 
diploma, a man in the rear of the hall rose 
and said he considered that Miss Dean’s 
paper would be of interest to the county at 
large, and that as the Democrat welcomed 
such articles of local interest he would 
move — 

The motion was never made, for Uncle 
Jackson had got hastily to his feet. ‘‘My 
niece’s paper,’’ he cried, with a proud 
emphasis on the first two words, ‘‘will 
reach the county through the columns of the 
Independent! Therefore, it is useless for the 
gentleman to continue his motion. ’’ 

The moment the exercises were brought to a 
confused close, Bert Hubbell turned to Charity. 
‘Well, if you didn’t dash that paper off, you 
certainly did dash the audience! Hear ’em 
buzz! Where’d you get that idea, anyway ?’’ 

‘*From Uncle Jackson—when his back was 
turned,’’ said Charity, laughing. 

Uncle Jackson was standing in her path as 
she left the platform. In one hand he held his 
spectacles; with the other he was rumpling 
up his hair. He wasted no time in commending 
her paper, but drew her hastily to one side. 

When Charity joined her mother, her eyes 
shone and her words tumbled over one another. 

‘*Mother! O mother! Uncle Jackson wants 
me to help him do things like this for his 
newspaper. He thinks they will make a great 
hit. He wants other townships written up this 
summer. He’s coming to-morrow to see us 
about it and to make arrangements for our 
moving to Melrose—and, O mother, the semi- 
nary is at Melrose, and he says I must do well 
in the school because he’s one of the trustees !’’ 





Esther curtly. ‘‘I told him I needed some help, 
and he hired a woman; she’s there now.’’ 

‘*You’re very fortunate,’’ said Lucy. ‘‘It is 
generally hard to find just the right person for 
such a place. Are the children fond of her?’’ 

Esther winced. ‘‘They’ll get to be.’’ 

‘Oh, yes’? said Lucy cheerfully. ‘‘Children 
miss a person they love—at first; but they 
will forget you after a while, of course. We have 
to choose sometimes between different things, 
and one compensates for another. The city is 
always gay and lively; and if you lose the 
children’s love, and your brother’s, and your 
place here as the mistress of your little home, 
why, there are the shops, you know, and 
things like that, to make up.’’ 

Esther’s face was white. She had been pre- 
pared toargue, but not to be argued for, like this, 

‘*The woman you have hired,’? Lucy went 





on, ‘thas she learned your brother’s little 
ways? I suppose he has them—men always 
have. Mr. Barclay thinks that if he hasn’t 
his table and chair just so he can’t write a 
word of his sermon. ’? 

Esther smiled a little, off her guard. 
‘*Robert’s like that, too. He wants his coffee 
always in the same cup; and when we read 
evenings he has to have the little old lamp 
with the painted shade.’’ 

‘*Tt’s hard to tell just what gives us the 
feeling of cosiness—‘the home feeling,’ ’’ said 
Lucy softly. ‘‘I suppose that gives it to Rob- 
ert,—just that,—the little old lamp, and you 
on the other side of it. He would miss it, of 
course, if it were taken away from him.’’ 

Esther looked off along the railway track. 
Her eyes were near to tears. 

Lucy leaned forward and laid her hand on 


the girl’s arm. ‘‘Don’t you think, Esther, that 
you might sometimes—miss it, too?’’ 

Esther turned upon her suddenly. Her 
defiant eyes met Lucy’s, grave, compassionate, 
and the veil fell from between them. 

‘*Perhaps I shall miss it. But I can’t help 
it. I’ve made up my mind to go. And you’re 
running away, too!’’ 

““T!’? said Lucy, astonished. 
dear —’’ 

‘*You want a good time, too, if you are a 
minister’s wife. You are tired of it here, 
always doing things for other people. Oh, I 
don’t blame you; it’s stupid—tiresome. You 
want to get away, and leave it all behind.’’ 

Lucy could not speak for a moment. The 
girl’s words had brought a sudden light to 
her. She realized with a keenness that was 
almost a pang how much her work really 


“‘Why, my 





meant to her—the home, the life that had 
come to be her own, into which her heart had 
struck its roots deep—deep. Tired of it, that 
work, that life! It stretched before her now, 
fair, gracious—busy, to be sure, and demanding 
every faculty of body and of brain, but filled 
with interest, warm with love, rich with 
opportunity ! 

With that realization came another. Not 
without travail had she won her contentment. 
In a flash she saw that all experience is for 
inspiration, that power is born of pain and 
that out of struggle oom the passionate desire 
to help. 

The rush of an incoming train startled her. 
Esther sprang from her side with a cry. At 
the other end of the platform two little figures 
approaching, stopped, bewildered by the sudden 





noise, loosed hands and ran apart. The train 
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was coming swiftly, the platform was narrow, 
and other passengers hurried to and fro. Lucy 
ran toward one little figure and Esther pursued 
the other. When the train passed on, after a 
brief stop, the two women met, each with a 
child, safe, dusty, disheveled, in her arms. 

‘¢‘ They followed me!’’ said Esther, half 
sobbing. ‘‘Ettie ought to have known better. I 
shall have time to take them to the corner, 
and from there they can go back alone.’’ 

“Oh, nol’? said Lucy. ‘‘Don’t send them 
right away. Let them stay a little.’’ 

‘‘l’m—going!’’ said Esther; her face was 
set sharply. 

‘‘Of course. But you may as well see what 
you can of the children first. They can go 
back alone; they will have to learn to take 
care of themselves now, anyway. Or I can 
take them when I go.’’ 

She sat down again on the bench. Esther 
watched her jealously as she caressed little 
Robby’s chubby arm. ‘‘You needn’t,’’ she 
began, and then started. ‘‘Mrs. Barclay, that 
was—your train? You’ve lost it! You can’t 
go home!’’ 

Home! Lucy could have smiled at the glad- 
ness in her heart. It was absurd—childish ; 
but it was there. She might still make her 
visit some time; but this was a reprieve. She 
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HEN revolutionists run amuck in a 
\ \ dusky Caribbean republic, a few tricks 
of the radio bring the ‘‘leatherneck’’ 
mariner to the spot. Let some one else decide 
whether international law was made for the 
marines or the marines for international law. 
According to international law, landing an 
army in the territory of a friendly nation is an 
act of war, but maintaining order with naval 
forces is permissible as a policing job. The 
marines belong to the navy. They are the in- 
ternational police, and when they have done 
their job things have a way of becoming calm 
and uninteresting. In the words of the corps, 
‘“The marines have landed and have the situ- 
ation well in hand.’’ 
But that has always been the way of the 
sea soldier: 
The first to get agoin’, the first that orders reach; 
The first to load his rifle, the first to gain the beach. 
With leadership as a heritage, the marine 
corps is a corps of distinction, gar- 
landed with a century full of stories 
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turned to the girl, who still regarded her with 
a look of doubt and wonder in her eyes. 

‘* There isn’t another train to-day that makes 
the connection, and I’m glad I can’t go,’’ 
Lucy said. ‘‘I believe I have been homesick 
all the time at the thought of going. I’d rather 
have the Mothers’ Meeting and my morning 
with Mrs. Sullivan and my choir, to say noth- 
ing of my husband and the babies, than go to 
forty picnics.’’ She laid her hand on the girl’s 
arm. ‘‘Esther, believe me, there isn’t any 
pleasure in the world like that of having 
people need you,—lI’ve learned that,—like 
having a little place of your own and being 
wanted in it. That is home, and that is hap- 
piness. If you leave your brother and these 
children, who love you, who will forget you 
if you will let them —’’ 

She stopped; for Esther’s defiant head had 
dropped upon her breast. It was not so much 
what Lucy said—it was the conviction that 
spoke in her eyes and her voice—the convic- 
tion of experience, of passionate sincerity. 
And the minister’s wife had lost her outing— 
she had let the train go by—she cared enough 
for that! But Esther had made up her mind 
—if only the children were not there! 

Catching little Robby up in her arms, she 
lowered her face to his curly head. 





‘**Don’t ery, auntie!’’ said Ettie, pressing 
tenderly into the circle of her arm. 

Lucy leaned nearer. 

‘*Tf you would stay and try a little longer,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and I should help you, Esther?’’ 


The Rey. William Barclay was sitting in a| 


somewhat perturbed frame of mind with Aunt 


called. 

‘*Blake!’’ he said, hurrying into the parlor. 
**T’m glad to see you. Sit down.’’ 

The young man did not return the minister’s 
greeting. 

‘*It’s about my sister, Mr. Barelay,’’ he 
said. ‘‘She’s gone away,—lI’ve had a letter 
from her,—gone to stay with her cousin in the 


city. She’s often spoken of it, being tired of | 


looking after me and the children; but I’d no 
idea she really meant it. And now—I’m sorry 
to bother you, sir, but I thought maybe you— 
or your wife—I don’t see how we’re to get 
along without her, Mr. Barclay!’’ 

‘*Dear, dear, I’m sorry !’’ said the minister, 
whose sympathy was quickened by the feeling 
that he, too, had been abandoned to some 
lonely and untoward fate. 

‘*T suppose it isn’t strange,’’ Robert blun- 


dered on in pathetic self-reproach, ‘‘that she | 
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e Naval War College and | 


Ware 





will eventually be stationed ashore with his| the lustre of the motto, Semper fidelis (Al- 


own advance base outfit, ready to mobilize’ ways faithful). 


The design of the officers’ 


instantly and go anywhere in his own trans- | sword came from Egypt when, in 1805, the 
ports. The great virtue of the marines is ‘gallant Virginian, Lieut. Prestley O’ Bannon, 


mobility, and they are ready for battle and on 
the way long before the army or the guard 
have even found their trains. 

In the days of oak and hemp and the 
press gang, the ‘‘leatherneck’’ was the mortal 
enemy of the bluejacket. It was the marine 
who hit the tar over the head when the 
sailors mutinied, or who, in port, found the 
jovial Jack rolling along with one bottle inside 
and the other outside his belt, and led him 
to the cat-o’-nine-tails at the gangway. It 
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of bravery—of getting out of tight 
holes, of carrying ‘‘the white man’s 
burden’’ in the far-away corners of 
the globe. Kipling calls the marine 
a ‘‘sort of a bloomin’ cosmopolouse 
—soldier an’ sailor, too.’’ 

Having a dash of jealousy, the 
army is lukewarm toward the marine 
corps, and says that on the parade 
ground the marines are ‘‘tolerably 
0. K.’’ But the navy cheerfully and 
even enthusiastically admits that the 
‘‘leathernecks’’ form our finest mil- 
itary body. Some think it might bea 
good scheme to turn the army over 
to the marines. 

The corps has grown, and by law 
is to be thirty thousand men strong. 
Of course the soldier has his work, 
and so has the bluejacket; but put 
the lot ashore for a month, and the 
marine heads the column. When they 
gave medals of honor at Vera Cruz, 
the marines stood up and declared 
that they had done only the day’s 
work and nothing worthy of medals, 
but willy-nilly they had to take them. 

The marines know exactly how to 
handle themselves in a tropical fight. 
It is business from the moment their 
feet touch solid ground. They clean 
out a town by a house - to - house 
search, in the course of which they 
mix up in some pretty affairs in dark 








| after marching six hundred miles through the 
desert of Tripoli, captured the stronghold of 
Derne and brought back the Mameluke sword 
of the faithful. 

Indeed, the campaigns of the marine corps 
read like a primer in geography. Stand- 
ing guard in Chapultepec and Vera Cruz, 
dodging the stinkpots of river pirates and 
fighting the Boxers in China, rushing the 
stockades of Malays and Gugus, keeping the 
Fiji Islanders in order, settling troubles in 








should have found it dull here. And I’ve 
been impatient often enough, I dare say. I 
could manage by myself; but there are the 
little ones. She’s been like a mother to 
them. I —’’ 

‘*Hush !’’ said the minister. 

The front door had opened and steps were 


| coming along the hall. Lucy stood in the door- 
Persis at the supper table, when a visitor | 


way, with her hand on Esther’s shoulder. 

She had gone home with the girl, hoping to 
find Robert there, and to help her make her 
| peace with him. But finding him out, they 
| had come straight to the parsonage.. 

The low sun streamed in at the parlor win- 
dows. The roses dropped their petals on the 
polished table top. Upon the wall the tur- 
baned Orientals bowed before their minarets 
and the boats floated along the winding rivers. 
Lucy looked at it all with the joy of one who 
sees again things familiar and dear. 

The minister’s face glowed. Robert’s cleared 
like a sky swept suddenly of clouds. 

**My dear,’’ said the minister, ‘‘you didn’t 
go, after all!’’ 

‘“No,’’ said Lucy, and her eyes were lumi- 
nous with the light of deep content; ‘‘no 
dear, we didn’t go. I met Esther at the station, 
and we have come—home together.’’ 

END OF THE SERIES. 


SOLDIER. 






searchlights, antiaircraft pieces and the wire- 
less outfit. 

The marines know how to handle a rifle; 
fifty per cent of the force are qualified, listed 
shots. There is a story from Vera Cruz that 
tells of good shooting and a sure eye. Our 
bluejackets were marching up the street from 
the Plaza between rows of low, two-story 
houses. A well-dressed Mexican gentleman, 
with a newspaper over his knee, was sit- 
ting on the balcony of his house, apparently 
intent on watching our sailors advance; but 
hidden under the paper he held a big re- 
volver, and as our men went by he fired. 
The bullets were striking, but our officers 
could hardly suspect a well-dressed Mexican, 
reading a paper and looking peacefully on 
from his own house, of being the sniper. 

Dropping his paper, the Mexican went in- 
side to reload. When he came out again on 
the balcony, the glint of the gun caught the 
attention of Lieut. Col. Neville on 
horseback in the Plaza, one thousand 








MARINES BOARDING A BATTLESHIP ON THEIR WAY TO VERA CRUZ 


stairways, where rifles, gripped by the barrels, | has taken a full hundred years to lessen the | Cuba, cleaning house in Nicaragua and oil- 
do effective work. In the, simple language of | breach between the tar and the marine. It | ing troubled waters in black Haiti—those are | me this article might not have been written. 
the official report of the taking of Vera Cruz: has not quite closed yet, but they find it easier | | some of the tasks that have kept the marines | | From the top of the tower you could see 
in trim. 


‘*The marine forces advanced through the | 
streets north of Avenida Independencia, 
where they met with heavy rifle and gun fire | 
from houses, hotels, hospital, church steeples | 


tering every house in every block as they 
advanced. ’? 


torpedo-defense battery and holds his own with 
the bluejacket gun pointer, pulls an oar, or at 
the shriek of the siren tumbles out of his ham- 
mock for a fire or a collision drill. In coaling 
ship he does not shirk the shovel, and his 
‘‘shave-tail’’? lieutenants do service at fire con- 
trol or in the plotting room. 

But in time the big fleet will probably be | 
without the marines. Although the mission of | 
the marine corps is bound up with that of the 
navy, Many persons believe that the marine , 


to live together. Each to his own job; the 
soldier can do what the sailor cannot, and 
vice versa, 


Expeditionary work is the paramount reason 


for the existence of the marine corps. In less | 


or more yards away. Through his 
eight-power field glass the colonel 
saw plainly the flash of the shots 
under the newspaper. 

“*Get him,’’ he said, turning to 
his orderly. 

The man raised his rifle, pressed 
the trigger—and the Mexican fell 
out of his chair. 

The bluejacket is so used to the 
smashing power of the twelve-inch 
gun that when he lands on the 
beach the rifle is to him more or 
less of a harmless toy, and a beltful 
of ammunition is likely to make him 
let drive recklessly ; but to the ma- 
rine the rifle is everything, and he 
has learned the discipline of the 
school of fire. In the unpleasantness 
at Vera Cruz, where the orders were 
not to fire unless attacked, not a 
wanton shot came from the marines. 
The officers kept their men back. 
With the Mexicans in plain sight of 
the outposts, a single loose shot from 
some thoughtless rifleman might have 
started serious trouble. 

I shall not forget the tall water 
tower at La Garto,—north of Vera 
Cruz,—where I climbed up an iron 
ladder that lacked three rungs di- 
rectly under the overhang of the 
top coping. My load of sketchbook 
and all increased the difficulty of 
climbing, and had not a ‘‘leatherneck’’ grabbed 





| the camp of the Mexican regulars. Your 
| glass followed the movements of the com- 
manding officer in washing his undershirt, 


The Continental Congress of 1775 mustered | than an hour a thousand marines can be! but there was no shot from us. The eminence 
and military barracks. They advanced slowly, |in the first American marines, and their two | landed from the fleet, fully equipped, carrying | that the Americans occupied commanded the 
clearing houses and roofs of snipers and en- | | battalions antedate any fighting force of the their machine guns, their tentage, stores, med-| railway track, and the wide-awake men, the 
| ical supplies, signal outfit and ammunition. | wicked shape of the machine gun and its 
The first American sea regiment had all the | And in another hour they will be intrenched | dangling ammunition belt, and the ever- 
When the sea soldier is afloat in a modern , traditions and all the strict discipline of the | to hold the ground, and of course they always | 
battleship he does sentry duty, mans the | British service. Flogging was the punishment | hold it. 


United States. 


‘of desertion, theft or drunkenness; the lashes | 


Modern warfare demands an instantaneous | 


searching field glass suggested to the ‘‘enemy’’ 
that the marines were capable of enforcing 
permanent peace. The Mexicans started no 


were laid on ‘‘to the tap of the drum. ”’| push, and the specialty of the marines is ad. | | trouble; they did not even attack the mule- 
Under such strict discipline there were only | vance base work. They must get there first, | | drawn flat car that ran between the outpost 
five court-martial cases among the officers | dig themselves in and hold the ground until | and the town. 


during twelve years. 


reinforcements arrive. In making a base they 


The English captain of the Royal Marines, 


From their smashing of the Tripoli pirates | must often, as at Culebra in the West Indies, | the ‘‘jollies’’ of His Majesty’s Ship Berwick, 
to their present keeping the peace in Haiti | carry five-inch guns through the surf and | |came out on friendly inspection one day and 


and Santo Domingo, the marines have been in 
the thick of things. The globed insignia of the 
corps signifies foreign service, and the rays of 
the sun of all the seven seas have burnished 


‘drag them uphill through the jungle and | 
mount them; they must land the mobile | 


artillery, dig intrenchments, lay submarine’ 


mines, devise a fire-control system, and install 


lingered over Capt. Hill’s command. After- 
wards he wrote, ‘‘I was struck by the really 
astonishing cleanliness of the men, both on and 
off duty.’’ Just as if those marines, drilled 
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within an inch of their lives, would not be |their common-sense equipment —in general, 


clean! Watch them when they march by, and 
notice their stalwartness and spirit, their hard, 
lithe bodies, the rakish angles of their hats, 


their soldierly look. Of course they are clean! 
Later you will hear of them in the trenches 
of France. Watch the extras! 


THE PLATTSBURGERS 


Arthur Stanwood Pier 


In Ten Chapters 


RAY and Greiner went to the last 
{> target practice tied for the first 

place in B Company, with a score 
of 180 each. Stevens was close behind, 
with 178. Gray had slipped up on the fourth 
test,—rapid fire from two hundred yards,— 
and Greiner had done well at it, and was 
confident now of finishing ahead of his un- 
looked-for and heartily disliked rival. — 

The last practice was held on the afternoon 
of the last day in the Plattsburg camp. A brisk 
breeze was blowing across the range; the cap- 
tain advised that each man take a point and a 
half windage. The test was at 
three hundred yards, rapid fire. 

Ted’s score, 33, gave him a 
total of 168. So he won the rank 
of marksman by a good margin 
and failed of that of sharp- 
shooter by a somewhat larger 
margin. 

Stevens turned in a score of 41, 
making his total 219—nine points 
more than were required for 
expert marksmanship. Greiner 
observed his score with hardly 
concealed satisfaction ; if hemade 
40 points he should beat Stevens, 
and he felt certain of doing much 
better than that. Gray was the 
only fellow now that was dan- 
gerous. 

Gray’s nonchalance was for- 
midable. After blackening and 
adjusting his sights and setting 
his wind gauge, he stretched out 
on his back, with his hat over 
his eyes and his rifle across his 
chest, and took no interest in 
anything—not even in Stevens’s 
shooting; and Stevens had cer- 
tainly been a dangerous rival. 
Greiner could not conceive of 
entertaining such slack indiffer- 
ence to a competitor’s score. 
When Greiner went forward to shoot, Gray 
never moved. Hoping to make a score that 
would establish his supremacy beyond ques- 
tion, Greiner was disappointed. His score of 43 
points was good, but it was not extraordinary ; 
and he came back from the firing line down- 
cast and afraid that Gray would do better. 

A newsboy passed in the rear of the com- 
pany, calling out New York and Boston papers. 
That roused Gray as the shooting of his com- 
rades had not done; he sat up with a start and 
fumbled in his pocket for change. The boy 
was some distance off; Gray got to his feet. 

‘*T*ll hold your rifle for you,’’ volunteered 
Greiner, who was sitting close by and watch- 
ing his movements. 

Gray, surprised by the courtesy, felt he 
could do no less than respond ; perhaps Greiner 
wanted to show he was ready to be decent. 

“Oh, all right; thanks!’’ Gray passed the 
rifle over to him and walked away toward 
the newsboy. 

Greiner saw that the sights and wind gauge 
were properly adjusted. He glanced round; 
Adams and Howland had gone to the firing 
line, Carton and Stevens were watching them; 
Bradford had his back turned and was talking 
to Ripley, who was glancing from him to the 
fellows on the firing line. Greiner slipped his 
hand along the rifle until he felt the screw of 
the wind gauge; then he stealthily turned it 
until the wind gauge, instead of being set a 
point and a half to the left, was set a point 
and a half to the right. 

When he glanced up from doing this, he saw 
Ripley looking at him with a puzzled expres- 
sion. Greiner flushed and turned away his face 
so that Ripley should not see the flush. He 
was sure that Ripley could not possibly have 
seen what he had done; he had screened his 
operations with an arm and a leg. 

As a matter of fact, Ted had only noticed 
the intentness with which Greiner appeared 
to be examining Gray’s rifle, and the puzzled 
expression had been caused by wonder at 
Greiner’s unusual display of urbanity toward 
one for whom from the beginning he had shown 
unrestrained dislike; but Greiner’s obvious 
embarrassment under his gaze arrested his 
attention. 

Gray returned, sauntering, reading his news- 
paper as he walked. He received his rifle from 
Greiner and said, ‘‘Many thanks!’’ Sitting 
down, he leaned it against his shoulder and 
continued to read. 

Ted came up behind him and knelt down as 
if to read the headlines. Instead, he inspected 
the rifle. When he had finished, he glanced 
over at Greiner, who had been watching him. 
Greiner met him with hard, defiant eyes. 

Ted sat back and clasped his knees with his 











Chapter Nine 


hands while he watched the shooting; 

but although his eyes were intent, he 

was really not paying any heed to the 

scores that Howland and Adams were 
making. Howland came back, dejected, con- 
demned by his score, 23, to be classed as a 
‘*boloman,’’ pure and simple. 

Adams was more successful; he scored 32, 
and returned exuberant, for he had just 
squeezed into the marksman class, with an 
even 160 points. 

Bradford and Gray rose to take their places 
on the firing line. Ted jumped up also. ‘‘Just 


a moment, Gray!’’ he called. ‘Your rifle— 
haven’t you got the wind gauge screwed round 
to the right instead of to the left?’’ 

‘*By thunder!’’ said Gray, examining the 
piece. ‘*That’s what I have. ’’ 

He corrected the adjustment and then 
sprawled out at the firing line. 

Ted looked at Greiner, but encountered no 
glance in response. Greiner was looking at the 
ground and plucking at the grass. 

Poor Bradford was more hit-or-miss than 
ever. He got two bull’s-eyes and two threes, 
and the rest were misses. 

‘“*Thank goodness, that ends target practice 
for me!’’ he said to Ted, as he returned. ‘‘I 
certainly hate a gun.’’ 

Gray began to shoot. All the other members 
of the squad waited and watched with interest 
—all except Greiner, who, after shortening the 
sling of his rifle, got up and walked away. 
Ted followed him with his eyes, wondering 
what he might do; but he did not go far; he 
stood talking to Lieut. Wharton a few paces 
behind the line, and Ted turned his attention 
again to Gray’s work. 

The men of the squads near by were watch- 
ing it, too, and waiting with interest to see the 
results displayed. At last Gray fired his last 
shot; the target remained in sight for a few 
moments longer and then disappeared; then, 
after a brief interval, it rose again. The marker 
began to point—one bull’s-eye, two bull’s-eyes, 
three bull’s-eyes, four bull’s-eyes ; the fellows 
of the neighboring squads grew more excited, 
and some of them began to count aloud: ‘‘Five 
—six—seven—eight —’’ ‘‘Top score, sure!’’ 
murmured Bradford ecstatically. ‘‘ Nine—ten. ’’ 

Ten bull’s-eyes! There was an outburst of 
applause, and Gray’s comrades crowded round 
him to shake his hand. Bradford was the most 
exuberant of all. ‘‘Good boy, Charley, good 
boy! The old corp couldn’t bear to stay and 
see it; he’s off there talking with the lieu- 
tenant; he’ll be sore as a crab!’’ 

Gray smiled. ‘‘I certainly had pretty good 
luck. If it hadn’t been for that keen eye of 
yours, Ripley, catching that fool mistake I’d 
made with the wind gauge, I’d have had noth- 
ing but twos and threes instead of bull’s-eyes. 
How did you happen to notice it, anyway ?’’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t know,’’ Ted answered. ‘‘ Just 
chance. ’? 

Apparently Gray had not the slightest sus- 
picion that the wind gauge had been tampered 
with, and Ted decided not to communicate his 
own suspicion. He watched Greiner and Lieut. 
Wharton with interest, however; they seemed 
engaged in serious conversation. 

Presently Greiner returned to the squad. He 
did not look at Ted and he did not speak to 
Gray or to anyone else. ‘‘Squad inspection !’’ 





WHEN HE 
GLANCED UP, 
HE SAW RIPLEY 
LOOKING AT 
HIM WITH A 
PUZZLED 
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DRAWINGS BY 
NORMAN ROCKWELL 





he commanded. ‘‘ Attention! Inspection—arms! 
Port—arms! Dismissed!’? Then, awkwardly 
and with a furtive glance at Ted, he moved 
over to Gray and said: 

‘*That’s a great score you made. You'll 
probably be top man in the regiment. ’’ 

Gray, responding to such an acknowledgment, 
proceeded to tell Greiner how luck had saved 
him from the consequences of his own stupidity 
—that he had set his wind gauge wrong and 
that just by chance Ripley had seen it in time. 

‘*T guess I might do pretty well as a soldier 
if I could only have a nurse, ’’ Gray concluded. 

Ted found relief in the laughter that fol- 
lowed. Greiner stood, unsmiling, with eyes 
cast down. 

When the company had marched back to 
the camp and had been dismissed, most of the 
fellows hastened down to the lake to have a 
last swim. Ted heard Greiner say to Carton 
that he was going to take a shower instead ; 
and when Ted came up from his bath he found 
Greiner alone in the tent, sitting on his cot, 
stripped to his undershirt and busy over a 
pile of clothing. Then Ted saw what he was 
doing; he was ripping the chevrons from 
the sleeves of his shirts, blouse and sweater. 


“‘T’ve resigned as corporal,’’ Greiner said, 
without looking up. ‘‘I suppose you know 
why.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Ted answered. ‘‘I suppose I do.’’ 

‘Tt rests with you whether anyone else 
knows or not. ’’ 

‘* There’s no reason that I can see for 
telling. ’’ 

‘Thanks! If you did, I should have to get 
out. I couldn’t stay with everyone knowing. 
It will be bad enough, with you knowing. ’’ 

‘*T shan’t speak of it.’’ 

Greiner said nothing more, but went on 
busily ripping the insignia from his sleeves. 
Ted left the tent, in order not to embarrass 
him by his presence. 

The company formed as usual for retreat 
and stood at parade rest during the playing 
of The Star-Spangled Banner. Then Lieut. 
Wharton came down the line and stopped in 
front of Squad 16. 

‘Mr. Stevens,’’ he said. 

Stevens stepped forward and saluted. 

‘*Take number four in the front rank. Mr. 
Greiner, go to number two. Mr. Gray, take 
number one in the front rank ; reward of merit 
for your score this afternoon. Number one, 
drop back to number two in the rear rank; 
number two in the rear rank, move along and 
take Mr. Gray’s place at number four.’’ 

The squad was completely bewildered by all 
this shuffling, but the lieutenant vouchsafed 
no explanation and walked back up the line. 

‘* Company —attention!’’ shouted Capt. 
Hughes. ‘‘Squads left !’’ 

They marched away to the last drill of the 
camp, with Squad 16 heading the procession 
and Stevens and Gray on either end of the 
front rank, feeling strange and conspicuous. 

After the drill was over and while the mem- 
bers of the squad were stowing away their 
equipment, there was much questioning. 

‘*Are they going to change all the corporals 
for the hike?’’ asked Carton. 

‘*No,’’ Greiner answered. ‘‘I resigned.’’ 

His manner did not invite inquiries, but 
Carton said, ‘‘What did you do that for?’’ 

‘*T thought some one else had better take the 
job,’’ Greiner replied. 

Afterwards Gray found an opportunity to 
express his amazement to Ted. 

‘““That gets me, Greiner doing the self- 
sacrificing act,’’ he said. ‘‘Well, I must have 
misjudged the boy all along. Stevens will 
make a fine corporal. It’s a shame, though, 
the lieutenant should have chosen to decorate 
me at your expense. ’’ 

“Oh, I don’t mind!’’ Ted answered, al- 
though, to tell the truth, he had been feeling a 
little sore over it. He forgot his soreness, 
however, when he stood with Gray in front 
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of the bulletin board that evening and saw 
Gray’s name heading the final list with a score 
of 230. And after that in red ink were the 
words, ‘‘'Top score of the regiment. ’’ 

‘*Good boy !’’ cried Ted, clapping his friend 
on the back; others in the throng turned: to 
congratulate Gray, and presently a crowd was 
escorting the champion to the post exchange, 
to fill him up with ice-cream cones and sarsa- 
parilla by way of celebrating his achievement. 

After breakfast the next morning there was 
the exciting stir of breaking camp. In all the 
company streets the boys were making up 
their packs and laying out the blankets for the 
squad rolls. Of the three blankets assigned to 
each man he was to carry only one on his 
back ; the two others and his sweater he con- 
tributed to the squad roll, to be transported by 
wagon to the next camping place. Also there 
was a squad bag, to go with the squad roll, in 
which each man was permitted to put a towel, 
an extra pair of shoes, a shirt and a change of 
underclothes. 

Soon squad rolls and squad bags were piled 
at the head of the street; the company call 
sounded, and then came the order, ‘‘Fall in!’’ 
When the boys were lined up, wearing their 
packs and with rifles in hand, 
Capt. Hughes passed down the 
front rank, Lieut. Wharton down 
the rear rank, and felt each man’s 
cartridge belt to make sure that 
he had not stowed away any 
loaded shells through accident 
or oversight. When the inspec- 
tion had been completed, blank 
ammunition was issued, and 
each man received three clips of 
cartridges. 

Capt. Hughes outlined in a 
few words the hypothetical mili- 
tary situation. There had been 
an invasion from Canada. The 
Tegiment was the advance guard 
of the force that was being gath- 
ered to repel the invaders. The 
first battalion was to form the 
support of the advance guard, 
the second battalion the reserve, 
and Company B was to be in the 
van of the support. Enemy pa- 
trols had been reported ten miles 
north of Plattsburg, tearing up 
the railway tracks. The advance 
guard was to conduct a recon- 
noissance in force. It was un- 
derstood that the regular enlisted 
troops of the Plattsburg post con- 
stituted the ‘‘invaders.’’ 

The boys swung away down the smooth 
road with a sense of adventure in their hearts. 
The sun was not yet high and hot, the packs 
were not yet heavy on their shoulders, and 
they all—or nearly all—were in a blithe and 
lively mood. Only in the next to the last rank 
Greiner trudged without looking to right or 
left and without joining in the talk or the 
laughter or the songs. 

They marched through the streets of Platts- 
burg before the shops were open, but from 
the doorways of many houses people smiled 
and waved at them. Ted thought how differ- 
ently those people would look and act if 
there were really an invading force ten miles 
away. 

Outside the town the column turned from 
the macadam highway ‘nto a country road; the 
dust enveloped the marchers, and the climbing 
sun started the perspiration on their faces. 
They were glad when a halt was at last called 
and they were allowed to take off their packs 
and sit down on the grassy bank by the road- 
side. During the rest Capt. Hughes gave them 
a little talk, in which he described to them 
the topography of the country and explained 
just what the object of that morning’s march 
was. 

While the company were resting, there 
sounded a great clatter of automobile trucks 
and a clanging of horns, and soon there swept 
by a procession of heavily loaded cars, bearing 
camp supplies. After them came several 
armored cars, carrying machine guns. 

Meade, who had been talking with Greiner, 
found an opportunity to slip over and sit down 
beside Ted before the start was ordered. He 
said to him in a low voice: 

‘*Greiner seems down on his luck. Do you 
know why he resigned as corporal ?”’ 

‘*Perhaps he thought he wasn’t very popu- 
lar with the squad,’’ Ted suggested. 

‘*T suppose that’s it. I guess the bawling 
out he’s had from all the companies at night 
made him sensitive, too. He seemed to get in 
wrong at the start.’’ 

Ted made no comment; there really did not 
seem to be anything for him to say. He was 
interested in the fact that the usually gay and 
cheerful Meade seemed to feel quite keenly his 
friend Greiner’s dejection ; but when the com- 
pany was again on the march, Meade started 
a song; and after a while Greiner joined with 
the others in the chorus. 

There was nothing very exciting in that 
day’s march. Squad 16 was detailed as a 
patrol to follow along a ridge some distance 
from the road, with instructions to bring an 
immediate report in case the enemy should 
come into view; but after much scrambling 





over wire fences and stone walls and careful 
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spying of the horizon the squad rejoined the | company got together and warbled one song 


| after another until it was time to turn in. 


command, having seen no hostile troops. 


The fellows were all dusty and hot, hungry | Greiner was already wrapped in his blankets 


and weary, when, at half past one, they came 
in sight of an upland meadow on which tents 
were pitched and horses and mules were pick- 
eted. By those signs they knew it to be the 
camping ground for the night; and presently 
Capt. Hughes led the company into the field 
and up to the top of the hill. There the first 
and second platoons lined up opposite the 
third and fourth platoons, and then on each 
side of the lane between the two divisions the 
front-rank men arid the rear-rank men ‘‘took 
interval,’’ as it is called—stretched out their 
lines so that there was a space of four feet 
between every two men. The front-rank men 
then drew their bayonets and thrust them into 
the ground, thus marking the position for the 
front pole of their tent. At the order, ‘‘ Pitch 
tents !’’ off came the packs and down went the 
rifles, and everyone set busily to work. 

Ted had looked forward to this moment with 
some apprehension. In the new adjustment of 
the squad he was rear-rank man to Greiner, 
and that meant that during the hike Greiner 
was to be his tent mate. 

They set up the tent with hardly a word, 
and then Greiner went off to the brook at the 
bottom of the field. Ted lingered to stow his 
belongings neatly in his half of the tent; then 
he followed Greiner, wondering if their rela- 
tions were always to be so uncordial. 

He chose a place some distance downstream 
from his tent mate, for he did not wish to 
embarrass Greiner with his presence if he 
wished to be alone. After washing his face 
and hands he went back up the hill, and 
reached the bottom of the company street just 
as a great and welcome commotion arose at the 
top of it. The company cook beat upon a tin 
pan and shouted in a stentorian voice, ‘‘B 
Company, come and get it, come and get it!’’ 

Ted dived into the tent, snatched up his 
mess kit and hastened to get into line. When 
he had been supplied he sat down on the 
ground and diligently began to 
dispose of the heterogeneous heap 
that filled his plate. Just as he 
was finishing, the company cook 
beat on the tin pan again and 
shouted, ‘‘ Seconds, 
B Company! Come 
and get your sec- 
onds!’’ So Ted, still 
hungry, lost no time 
in going forward for 
his ‘‘seconds. ’’ 


“HELLO! HELLO! SEND THE BOYS QUICK! 
THE MEX—” 


After he had completely satisfied his appe- 
tite, he scraped his dishes over the pit that 
had been dug for refuse, sloshed them for a 
few moments in a tub of hot water against the 
dishes of five or six others, and then wiped 
them on a clean wash rag, which looked sur- 
prisingly dirty after it had performed this 
service. On returning to the tent he found 
Greiner spreading straw in it—covering Ted’s 
bit of ground as well as his own. 

**Much obliged,’’ Ted said. ‘‘Where did you 
get it?”’ 

‘*At the barn across the road. The farmer 
gave me a ponchoful for a quarter.’’ 

‘*Not such a bad trade for him, at that. [’ll 
lay in the stock at the next camp.’’ 

They had a restful afternoon. Ted cleaned 


his rifle and visited his friends; he found | 


Mark Perrin, who lamented the frightful 
hardships of such a march, and expressed the 
most pathetic longings for his little bed at 
home—to the derisive comments of the three 
or four who heard him. 

‘*He just loves being a soldier,’’ one of them 
remarked to Ted. ‘‘In fact, he thinks of 
Staying over for the next camp. ’’ 

‘*‘Not if they made me a major general,’’ 
declared Mark. 

When Ted returned to B Street, he found 
Greiner lying in the tent, studying the field- 
service regulations. It was something new to 
see Greiner studying a textbook ; when he had 
been corporal he had never deigned, so far as 
‘Ted was aware, to open the pages of one. Ted 
wrote a letter and took a bath in the brook; 
and then he had to run in order to fall in for 
retreat. Then supper, and after supper a lec- 
ture to the whole regiment on the military 
situation of the day. 

By the time the lecture was ended it was 
dusk ; bonfires had been lighted at the head of 
every company street and burned brighter and 
brighter in the fast-gathering darkness. Ted 
sat with the crowd round the B Company 
bonfire and heard Capt. Hughes tell stories of 
his experiences in the Philippines. Later, at 
the captain’s suggestion, the singers of the 




















and, so far as Ted could judge, asleep. Ted 
took off his leggings and boots and, crawled 
into his own sleeping bag as quickly as possi- 
ble. A soft wind ruftied his hair and blew cool 
upon his face, and he had a sense of delicious 





weariness and health and comfort. For the 
last he was indebted, as he knew, to the bed 
of straw under his blankets—in short, to 
Greiner ; it suddenly occurred to him that this 
had been Greiner’s peace offering and pledge 
for the future. He felt more sorry then for 
Greiner and more kindly toward him; the 


than a foot away somehow increased the kind- 
ness of Ted’s feeling. He thought now of 
Greiner as of a comrade who had tried since 
his fault to do the best he could, and who 
was sleeping now peacefully like a child. 

And soon, pondering all these things, Ted 
himself was sleeping just as peacefully as that. 





sound of his regular breathing scarcely more 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE RAID ON STATION K 


CAy Denison 


N the desk before Anton Mantor, the 
QO general manager of the Lost Hills oil 

fields, lay a slip of paper, which said 
that John T. McKittrick had been appointed 
superintendent of the new tract below Hopi. 
The manager signed his name on the slip. 

‘*Young McKittrick is a man I take real 
pleasure in helping ahead,’’ he said to his 
friend from the East. ‘‘He’s got plenty of 
courage, and, better yet, he’s loyal and he has 
brains. His brains got him out of a dangerous 
situation not so long ago. 

‘* Before the San Joaquin Valley trunk 
line, the longest ‘common carrier’ in Cali- 
fornia, was laid, we used the old barrel- 
and-barge method to transport the crude oil 
down the Kern River from the fields to the 
refineries. It was always a slow, expensive 
way. 

‘The company hired several hundred Mex- 
icans to handle the barrels on the river 
barges. Their spokesman was a giant half-breed 
named Cruz Caicebo. His positive, barbarous 
qualities made him their natural leader, and 
I always dealt with the Mexicans through 
Caicebo. Until we started to lay the pipe line 
we had no serious trouble—but then we had 
trouble aplenty. 

‘*The company’s engineers had surveyed for 
a pipe line two hundred and 
eighty miles long, to carry the oil 
from the Joaquin and Kern fields 
to the San Pablo tank farm on 
San Francisco Bay. When the 
Mexicans saw the ‘stringing’ 
gangs unload the twelve -inch 
black pipe on the floor of the 
valley, from Hopi to Wyndote, 
and saw the ‘tong’ gangs follow 
rapidly and lay the pipe, they 
realized that the demand for their 
services was vanishing. They be- 
came restless; they threatened 
me openly and in secret; finally, 
in blind rage, they began to desert and to 
consort in drunken groups. That meant 
danger. 

‘*Karly in July we stopped using the 
river barges and, after due notice, dis- 
charged the Mexicans. Under Caicebo’s 
command they went quietly down the river 
and camped near Daily’s Island. Their 
very quietness was ominous, and, sure 
enough, two days later they began a suc- 
cession of terrifying raids. 

‘“*The system that supplanted the barges 
had pump stations at intervals of from twenty 
to thirty miles. At each station there was 
apparatus for heating the low-gravity oil, in 
order to thin it out so that it could be more 
easily pumped over the grades. 

‘*We sent Johnny McKittrick out as pumper 
at Station K. When he started for the moun- 
tains he loaded one of his mules with maga- 
zines and with an old phonograph that had 
delighted the boys at the camp. Johnny 
counted on the phonograph to banish his lone- 
someness. 

‘*When the Mexicans began their murderous 
raids, I telephoned a warning to McKittrick. 

‘**Tf you need help, sing out!’ I told 
him. 

‘*He laughed. ‘If they come, I’ll play ’em a 
tune on my phonograph.’ 

‘* But that very night MecKittrick’s tele- 
phone bell tinkled, and when he answered he 
heard the frantic voice of Job Anderson, the 
pumper at Belridge, thirty-two miles over 
the ridge, crying, ‘Mac! Mac! The 
Mex are burning the station and —’ 
Job’s voice suddenly stopped. 

‘* Johnny relayed the message to 
me. When we reached Belridge two 
hours later we found that the for- 
mer rivermen had torn up whole 
sections of pipe, spread a fortune 
in oil across the desert sands, and 
burned the station to the ground. 
We found poor Anderson in a 
ravine, gagged and badly beaten. 
After that, we offered a reward for 
the capture of Caicebo, armed all 
the men at the pump stations and 
placed a patrol along the pipe line. 

‘Station K was set down in a 
lonely region eighteen miles west own 
of Arroyo Grande, a mushroom 





HE WAS BRAVELY 
HOLDING HIS 


tower, in which was 
a bunk room and, 
above it, a lookout, 
and of a squat, ram- 
bling engine house, 
where the chug! 
chug! chug! of the 
gas engine sounded 
day and night. Ten 
rods from the sta- eed 
tion directly south, 7 » 
there was a trestle 

that spanned a ravine. That trestle supported 
thirty feet of the unprotected pipe line. 

‘* After the Belridge attack, McKittrick 
scanned the landscape during the day from 
the little hillock—‘ Fort McKittrick,’ he called | 
it, for it afforded an admirable defense; at 
night he slept in the bunk room with his 
loaded revolver at his side. If he woke restless, 
he would play a lively air on the phono- 
graph. 

‘*One night he woke with every sense} 
athrill. Above the chug-chugging of the en- | 
gine he heard a sound of hammering from the | 
direction of the trestle. Leaping to his feet and | 
pulling on his boots, he peered through the 
doorway. The moon had set. It was long after 
midnight—about three o’clock, he thought. 
Against the deep blue-black sky he saw the 
skeleton of the trestle. He could hear men’s 
voices. 

‘*Five minutes of silence, then bang! bang! 
bang! Some one with a sledge was batter- 
ing the oil pipe! Johnny knew what that 
meant, and his first thought was how he 
could distract the rivermen before they broke 
the pipe, and yet give himself time to tele- 
phone. 

‘*Closing the door, he drew the muslin cur- 
tain over the window. As he turned away he 
stumbled against the phonograph in the dark- 
ness, and that gave him an idea. He wound 
up the machine, then started it going. On the 
desert night the rasping sounds of the record 
suddenly broke forth. The theme was planta- 
tion days, and the words, 

“*The old lark am a-moverin’, a-moverin’, 

Oh, the old lark am a-moverin’ along,’ 
were followed by plenty of plantation appre- 
ciation—shouts, yells, handclapping and shrill 
whistles. 

‘*His trick worked like a charm, for the 
hammering ceased instantly. To further the il- 
lusion that there was a small crowd in the 
room, Johnny lighted the kerosene lamp and 
placed it on the table near the curtained win- 
dow. Then he telephoned to me here. I heard 
his voice, low and tense: 


‘**Hello! Hello! Send the boys quick! The | 


Mex—’ That was all. 

‘**Johnny! Johnny!’ I cried; but no re- 
sponse came, and I knew that the raiders had 
cut the wires. 

‘“‘Johnny decided to slip out of the tower 
and dash for the engine room to shut down the 
engine, so that if the raiders should succeed 
in breaking the pipe the oil would cease to 
flow. 

‘*But before he could move, a volley of rifle 
shots rang out. The lamp chimney on the table 
was shivered to bits. Johnny heard the zap! 
zap! zap! of soft-nosed bullets splashing into 
the walls. At that moment the phonograph 
ran down and a terrifying silence and darkness 
followed. 

‘*Thus caught in his cabin, Johnny climbed 
a ladder in the corner, opened the trapdoor in 





rope, boxes of bolts and 
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at the marauders. Curses and yells answered 
the leaping jets of flame, and the Mexicans 
scampered back to the ravine like frightened 
rats. 

‘*Turning, he drew the ladder up after him 
and closed the trapdoor. He had hardly done 
so when he felt a terrific jar against the tower. 
The door below burst open and at least half a 
dozen men flung themselves into the bunk 
room. The band had evidently divided, and 
while Johnny was repulsing one half the other 
half had made a detour and rushed the tower 
from the north side. 

‘“They were a surprised lot to find the tower 
empty, and showed their disappointment by 
shouting madly. With thumping heart Johnny 
heard them crashing round in the darkness 
below. One struck a light, and through a knot 
hole in the floor Johnny caught glimpses of 
their evil, swarthy faces. One was Cruz 
Caicebo—Caicebo, the outlaw, on whose head 
was a reward of five hundred dollars. 

‘*Caicebo pointed to the trap and commanded 
one of his followers to jump on the table and 
to smash the door open with a chair. Drink- 
crazed, they risked death brazenly. ’ 

‘‘ Johnny. planted himself square in the 
centre of the trapdoor. The chair banged up- 
ward, but the door scarcely budged. 

‘*Guessing that some one was there, Caicebo 
jerked out his revolver and fired up through 
the door. The bullet whined through the 
thin board and ripped into Johnny’s arm; 
stifling a ery of pain, he sank down upon the 
trap. 

‘* There was a wild shout below, and Johnny, 
knowing well what was coming, rolled himself 
over into a corner of the room. From that 
point of refuge he watched a volley of bullets 
splinter the trapdoor. 

‘**Two ean play at this game,’ he said to 
himself, and returned the volley through a 
crack in the floor. 

‘*With savage yells the men fled from the 
room; but apparently one of them stayed be- 
hind, wounded, for Johnny heard some one 
thrashing about. 

‘*Then suddenly, from the direction of the 
| ravine, appeared a lurid glare, and flames shot 

skyward with a hiss. The first group of Mexi- 

|cans had cut the pipe and set a torch to the 
| flood of oil. The gas engine was feeding 
| thousands of barrels of oil into the flaming 
sump! 

‘*To shut down the engine was now John- 
ny’s single aim, even though it should cost 
him his life. Cautiously lifting the trapdoor, 
he reconnoitred for a moment, and then leaped 
to the floor. By good fortune the wounded out- 
law was directly beneath him; Johnny’s feet 
struck him and knocked him flat. Before the 
bandit could rise or fire, Johnny was through 
| the doorway and had banged the door shut and 
locked it. With half a dozen swift leaps he 
was in the engine house; his hands jerked 
the lever of the engine, and the pistons halted 
in their whirring flight. A few moments later 
the flood of oil ceased pouring into the sump. 

‘‘Johnny knew that he had won, but his 
life was still in danger. Turning, he dashed 
for ‘Fort McKittrick,’ brilliantly lighted by the 
lashing oil flames. Several rifle shots rang out, 
but a moment later Johnny threw himself, 
safe, among the boulders. 

‘*From there with his revolver he was able 
to check the attempts the Mexicans made to 
rescue their imprisoned comrade ; but although 
he was bravely holding his own, he was mighty 
glad when, about dawn, five line guards, two 
mozo boys and I came riding down at a mad 








the ceiling and dragged | pace. 
himself up into the | 
small lookout room. On | raiders had scattered across the desert, but 
the floor were coils of | when I looked into the tower I discovered that 


‘*We were overjoyed to find him alive. The 


the imprisoned bandit was Caicebo. His cap- 





oil town. Yellow sand was everywhere; the! a pile of old magazines; four feet above the | ture thrilled us. We bound him to a cayuse 
monotonous, dreary landscape was broken only | floor was a small square window. jand turned him over to the authorities at 
by clumps of mesquite and chaparral and by | ‘*Peering out, Johnny saw four or five dim Arroyo Grande. That was the last of the raids. 
a hillock of umbrella trees and cottonwoods | figures stealing toward the tower. Only one| ‘‘And now,’’ concluded Mantor, ‘‘you know 


that grew a dozen rods north of the station. | thing would halt them, and Johnny whipped | why I think Johnny McKittrick deserves to 


‘“The station consisted of a dazzlingly white | out his revolver and emptied the chambers | get ahead, and I guess you agree with me.”” 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


SUALLY it is the worker that is too soft 
rather than the work that is too hard. 


Small Skill is gained by those who cling to 


ase ; 
The Able Sailor hails from Stormy Seas. 
O dwelling is a home that does not hold 
food and fire for the mind as well as for 
the body. 
re HY shouldn’t a farmer raise fish as well 
as chickens?’’ asks Secretary Redfield, 
who earnestly advocates fish culture to increase 
the food supply. Doubtless most of the farmers 
could answer the question convineingly so far 
as concerns their own cases ; nevertheless, there 
is something in it for those who live near 
ponds or streams. = 
OLLAND has just celebrated very quietly 
the 250th anniversary of the day on which 
Dutch Guiana came into its possession. A 
quarter of a thousand years is a long time for 
a country to retain a colony, although Eng- 
land and France have islands that have been 
under their flags for a longer period. Do you 
know which they are? 


F Joseph H. Choate, the great lawyer 

widely known as ‘‘the first citizen of New 
York,’’ aneedotes will continue to be told 
through years to come; but it is doubtful 
whether any of them will live longer than his 
witty and graceful tribute to his wife. ‘‘If you 
could not be yourself, who should you prefer 
to be?’’ some one asked him. Instantly came 
the reply, ‘‘Mrs. Choate’s second husband !’’ 


HEN we printed our article on how to 
conduct a flag raising we described the 
form of salute for military men and the form 
for civilians, but we mentioned none for women, 
because there is none. A woman who has called 
attention to the lack makes the sensible sug- 
gestion that women adopt the military form of 
salute. It is both dignified and graceful, and 
does not require that the hat be removed. 
HIS conversation was overheard on a street 
car the other day: ‘‘Well, what are you 
doing for your country? Gone into the Home 
Guard?’’ ‘‘No; they wouldn’t take me on 
account of my eyes.’’ ‘‘Planting a garden?’’ 
‘‘No; haven’t any land that’s fit to plant. I’m 
going to pay my war tax without kicking. The 
Association wanted me to go in with them on 
a protest, but I refused.’’ Is not that a pretty 
good kind of patriotism, too? 


E know that our readers will rejoice with 

us in the amended Massachusetts law that 
allows The Companion, without becoming a 
lawbreaker, to have pictures of the American 
flag on its pages once more. For several years 
the Massachusetts law that aims to prevent 
disrespect to the flag has been so sweeping and 
stringent that it has been illegal for publishers 
of newspapers, magazines or books to print a 
picture of the flag under any conditions what- 
ever. Most publishers, to be sure, have ignored 
the law and have suffered no penalty, but The 
Companion has preferred to wait until the law 
was amended as reason and patriotism dictated. 


ROBABLY the great majority of German- 

Americans in this country are loyal to the 
land of their adoption, but most of them are 
silent. It is only when one of them speaks out 
frankly that we get a glimpse of the tragedy 
in their souls. Here, for example, is a part of 
a letter in the Chieago Tribune: ‘‘ Because of 
my birth, and feelings beyond my control, I 
have no particular love for the French and 
less for the English ; but by a strange irony of 
fate I see those nations giving their blood for 
principles I hold dear, against the wrong 
principles of people I individually love. I do 
not want to see the Allies triumph over the 
land of my birth, but I de very much wish to 
see the triumph of the ideas they fight for. 





It sickens my soul to think of this nation’s 
going forth to help to destroy people many of 
whom are bound to me by ties of blood and 
friendship, but so it must be. It is like a 
dreadful surgical operation. ’’ 


o 9 
INDEMNITIES 


\ eee! Germany entered the war it 
counted upon winning a quick victory 
and then imposing a money indemnity 
that would cover what the war had cost it. 
Both parts of the programme have failed. 
Nevertheless, Germany has never breathed a 
doubt of its winning eventually, or abandoned 
its intention to make its enemies repay a large 
part of its expenses. The active discussion of 
the subject in the German press may be pre- 
mature, but in view of German confidence 
in the future it is not unaccountable. 

The Entente Allies have never expressed 
any intention of demanding an indemnity for 
themselves; they are willing to pay the cost of 
relieving the world of the Prussian menace. 
But they have declared that if they win they 
shall require Germany and its allies to rebuild 
and restore what they have destroyed in Bel- 
gium, France, Serbia and Roumania. 

Either outcome means an almost ruinous 
drain upon the resources of nations already 
on the verge of bankruptcy; but since the 
demand for an indemnity implies the power to 
enforce it, the demand must be met, however 
great the hardship it imposes. The question 
then arises, Could the Entente Allies, or could 
Germany, respond to such a demand? 

Undoubtedly Germany would not require 
the whole of the indemnity in money. From 
Franee it would accept a slice of territory, 
from Russia its Polish possessions; but from 
Great Britain, although it would demand a 
few of its colonies and a fleet of its ships of 
war, it would try to extort a huge sum in cash. 
If the German Emperor could enforce such 
terms upon his enemies in Europe, this country 
would get off easily if it had only to discard 
the Monroe Doctrine and to permit the Kaiser 
to appropriate whatever might take his fancy 
in the Caribbean Sea and in South America. 
Such a programme would not eliminate a 
money indemnity from Great Britain ; possibly 
not from the United States. 

On the other hand, and in the event of vie- 
tory’s resting elsewhere, could Germany fur- 
nish the means to restore Belgium and the 
other devastated lands? There can be no doubt 
of it. The solution of the difficulty lies in the 
fact that the demand is, not for credit, but for 
gold. There is plenty of gold on both sides of 
the fighting line, and, although a great deal of 
it has been transferred to this country, it has 
continued to circulate in all the Allied coun- 
tries. In Germany it has been bottled up, driven 
from circulation by paper money and concen- 
trated in banks. If, now, we bear in mind 
that the debts of the warring nations appear 
as the capital of their creditors, we shall see 
that the governments, bankrupt though they 
may be, still have ample wealth to draw upon, 
still retain the power to raise funds and to 
convert those funds into the required gold. 

It is not yet decided which group of powers 
will be able to bleed gold from its enemies; 
but into the hands that hold the lancet gold 
to the required amount will surely flow. 


°°? 
CHEERFULNESS 


HERE are times when cheerfulness 

ceases to be a virtue, times when it is 

necessary to show to some persons a 
black face and a stern reproof. But the cheer- 
ful person will less often have to display those 
forbidding aspects than he who is moody or 
who is heavily aware of the weight of the 
world and his responsibilities in it. People 
work better for cheerful persons than for 
surly or ‘‘eranky’’ persons, are less likely to 
commit errors or faults deserving of censure 
and more likely to develop the pleasant and 
also the solid traits of character. 

Persons in authority frequently feel it neces- 
sary to disguise their naturally cheerful dis- 
positions. They have the idea that if a man is 
to be a strict disciplinarian he cannot exhibit 
a smiling countenance or freely indulge his 
natural turn for humor. Yet the strict discipli- 
narian who shows in his relaxed moments a 
kindly heart and a genial spirit will accom- 
plish better results than one who relies upon 
his sharp voice, brusque manner and cold eye 
to command respect. And some persons, with- 
out being strict disciplinarians at all, are able 
by communicating their spirit of cheerful 
interest and activity to get a large measure of 
efficiency out of their workers. 

If cheerfulness is a valuable trait in an 





employer, it is even more important in an 
employee. The man who can conquer depres- 
sion and worry and discontent, who can control 
the forces of envy and jealousy within him, 
and who ean go about his work day in and day 
out with cheerful good humor is in a fair way 
of arriving at a stage where depression, worry, 
discontent, envy and jealousy may reason- 
ably be expected to have less claim upon him. 
At whatever end of the industrial scale your 
lot may be cast, you will be wise if you culti- 
vate the spirit of cheerfulness in your relations 
with your fellow men. 


e9s 


TO SAVE, OR NOT TO SAVE 


MERICAN women who honestly desire 
A to be a help rather than a hindrance to 
their country, and who stand ready to 
practice a wise economy if it will avail to pre- 
serve supplies, are a little bewildered by the 
clamorous but contradictory counsels that are 
offered them. On the one hand, extravagance 
is condemned as wasting resources; on the 
other hand, retrenchment is condemned as 
injuring trade conditions. No sooner has a 
domestic economist pointed out that indulgence 
in any one luxury can be, and should be, cur- 
tailed than the purveyors of that luxury rush 
to the fore, protesting that the welfare of a 
number of working people depends on its lavish 
consumption. ‘‘A recession in the volume of 
business will involve far-reaching calamities. ’’ 
But where is the economy that does not 
involve some recession in the volume of busi- 
ness? Retrenchment is seldom a matter of 
choice, and never a matter of enjoyment. It is 
either a necessity to which we reluctantly bow, 
or a moral obligation that we recognize, but do 
not pretend to relish. It is also at times a 
criterion of taste. Money has been very plen- 
tiful in the United States for the past two 
years. Some of it has been generously given. 
Much of it has been lavishly spent. Wherever 
the spending has been excessive, as in our 
large cities, the spectacle has been an offensive 
one, because we knew that in distant parts of 
the world human beings were dying of want. 
The children of Belgium, we are authoritatively 
told, have not for two years eaten ‘‘according 
to their hunger.’’ The children of Poland were 
more fortunate. They starved outright, and 
their little bodies have long since crumbled 
into dust. But the United States bought more 
candy last year than in any twelve months of 
its history. Food has been wasted as never 
before, and we are now facing the possibility 
of a world shortage. If we refuse to deny our- 
selves for the sake of suffering humanity, we 
had better begin to understand that the success 
of our own arms and our own future safety 
depend upon preserving and dispensing our 
resources. 

There has been a disposition to mock at the 
women of wealth who bound themselves not 
to serve more than three courses at their own 
tables, or to eat more than three courses when 
they dined away from home. To the great bulk 
of Americans, three courses fail to represent 
even moderate privation. 

If nature can subsist on three, 
Thank heaven for three. Amen! 

Yet any reduction of luxury, any denial of 
self-indulgence, is a step in the right direction 
—of practical value and of tonic quality. The 
habit of prodigality is not confined to one class 
of citizens in the United States; it is shared by 
all. It is not confined to food; it plays havoc 
with every commodity. We waste enough wood 
and coal every year to keep all Italy warm. 
The thin silk stockings on a working girl’s 
feet and the ropes of pearls round the neck of 
@ munition maker’s wife are signs of the same 
lack of sanity and of taste. It is the women of 
the country who have been urged to spend 
with discretion, and to save with austerity. 
There is no use asking men to economize; 
they would if they could, but they literally do 
not know how. For centuries it has been their 
part to earn money, and the part of their wives 
to balanee income and outlay. Now it is the 
part of all women to spend less, to save more, 
to waste nothing, to anticipate the enforced 
retrenchment of another year. So, and so only, 
shall ruin be averted, and the nation be free to 
play a liberator’s réle. 


se 


THE NEW ARMY 


"T= present war is something vaster and 
more terrible than any war that has 
gone before. It cannot be waged by a 
small and highly trained professional army ; it 
cannot be fought. by volunteer forces hastily 
recruited and hurried into battle. The number 
of soldiers required is so vast, the ammunition 
needed is so enormous in amount, the strain 
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on the economic and financial resources of the 
belligerent peoples is so tremendous, that noth- 
ing less than the prompt, complete and intel- 
ligent organization of the entire nation for the 
purposes of war will serve. Everyone who has 
watched the progress of the great struggle in 
Europe understands that fact; that is why 
Congress found it so easy to overturn the 
precedents and traditions of our entire military 
history, and to decree that the army be raised 
by selective draft and not by the volunteer 
system. 

But in a higher sense the army that is about 
to be chosen from among the young men of 
the country is truly a volunteer army ; we must 
not do its members the injustice to suppose 
that they do not serve gladly. They are a part 
of a nation that has enrolled and volunteered 
in mass, every man ready to do the duty that 
the country requires of him. The government 
has simply undertaken to select from those 
millions of volunteers the men best fitted - to 
march with the colors. At a time when unre- 
mitting energy is needed in our machine 
shops, our ammunition factories, our ship- 
yards, our farms and our gardens, if the world 
is to be fed and the battle for democracy 
won, each man must be assigned to the task 
that fits him best. It is the weakness of the 
old-fashioned volunteer system that it does not 
take that important fact into account, and per- 
mits the misguided patriotism of its sons to fill 
the ranks with men who could be of more 
service behind the line, and to leave behind at 
home men who would be more useful at the 
front than anywhere else. 

The men who are finally selected to wear 
the khaki may well be proud that the nation 
has chosen them to bear its flag and its cause 
into the smoke of battle. Those who are to 
remain at home can do so with a tranquil mind 
and a clear conscience, sure that their own 
part, if less hazardous and therefore less glorious 
than that of the others, is no whit less essen- 
tial to the final triumph of democracy in the 
world. ee 


CANNING AND DRYING 


HE question of plenty or want next 

winter depends not only upon what crops 

are raised this summer but upon how 
well they are cared for; and many families will 
answer it by their skill in saving the surplus 
of garden and orchard. In August and Sep- 
tember they often produce so much more than 
the table requires that some tomatoes, sweet 
corn and fruit go to waste. The study of 
modern methods of preserving such a surplus 
is worth while in every family this year; and 
especial attention should be given to inex- 
pensive canning that requires little, if any, 
sugar. Tomatoes, for example, as most house- 
wives know, can be preserved by boiling, skim- 
ming, salting and inclosing them in air-tight 
jars; that wholesome vegetable ought to be 
laid by in large quantities when its season is 
at its height, but care should be taken to see 
that only firm, sound fruit is used. So eager 
are the canning clubs this year, however, and 
so scant may be the supply of jars and cans, 
that all necessary utensils should be provided 
early in the season and all wide-necked bottles 
and glasses carefully saved. 

We ought also to revive the household in- 
dustry of drying fruits and vegetables. Our 
grandparents took care that winter should not 
catch them without a goodly stock of dried 
apples, peaches and green corn. In following 
their example we have conveniences that they 
lacked. Their peaches and corn had to be ex- 
posed to the sun and too often to the flies and 
the cat—an excellent vegetarian where green 
sweet corn is concerned. We know that such 
drying fruits ought to be carefully shielded 
by mosquito netting when spread in the sun, 
and that when the sun refuses to shine the 
drying can go on in the hot closet of the 
kitchen range. Although of course only sound 
fruit should be used for drying, it is quite pos- 
sible to save imperfectly shaped fruit that could 
hardly be marketed and that might easily be 
wasted. 

Dried corn, cut green from the cob, is less 
common than dried apples and peaches, but it 
is easily cured, and in midwinter seems some- 
times sweeter than the green corn of August. 
An old New England dinner was salt shad 
with succotash made from dried sweet corn 
and large beans. Salt shad is no longer to be 
had for love or money ; but. if any family that 
is staying by the seashore where fish are plen- 
tiful cares to salt its catch, even of rather 
coarse fish, and at the same time to dry its 
surplus corn, it can be assured next winter of 
a combination as appetizing as it is frugal. 

The harvest of eggs in these days knows no 
surplus, so great is the demand. Yet, in view 
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of the certain scarcity and possible famine of 
eggs next winter, it will prove true economy 
to have a good store ‘‘put down.’’ Thirty dozen 
ean be safely kept in a stone jar if they are 
covered with a solution of three pints of com- 
mercial water glass (the silicate of soda) in 
eighteen quarts of boiled water. The eggs 
must be strictly fresh ; and it is desirable not 
only that they be infertile but that they be 
‘*put down’’ as early in the season as possible. 

Such are a few of the household economies 
that our forefathers practiced. Their revival 
with the aid of modern scientific methods will 
help not only to meet the present crisis but 
also to give to such as practice them a new 
sense of security and independence. 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


NGRESS.—The war revenue bill was in 

the hands of the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, which was rewriting its provi- 
sions radically. In the new bill the retroactive 
income tax, the horizontal increase in. tariff 
dues and the zone postal system for second- 
class mail are all abandoned, and many of the 
special taxes on business are modified. ——-The 
conferees on the espionage bill agreed on a 
section providing for newspaper censorship; 
the section will be opposed in both houses. 
—tThe House put an appropriation of $750, - 
000,000 for the building or purchase of cargo 


ships into the urgent deficiency bill and passed | 


it on May 28.——The Senate instructed its 
Naval Affairs Committee to investigate the 
death of two nurses on the steamship Mongo- 
lia, caused by the firing of a defective shell, 
and to report on the charge that defective shells 
had been supplied to other armed merchant 
vessels. The naval investigating 
board has reported that the ac- 
cident on the Mongolia was not 
caused by an old or deteriorated 
shell.——The House passed the 
bill authorizing the government 
to make a survey of the food 
supply of the country. 
coi 


REPARATIONS FOR 

WAR. — A speech by Gen. 
Goethals in New York in which 
he declared that iron cargo ships 
must be built by the United 
States Shipping Board, and that 
a great wooden fleet was unprac- 
tical, led to the discovery that 
his views differed in some re- 
spects from those of the Shipping 
Board. Mr. Denman, chairman of the board, 
declared that the building of wooden ships 
would go forward, because iron ships could 
not be built fast enough, but that iron ships 
would be built, too, as fast as the yards could 
turn them out.——The Department of Justice 
anhounced that nine arrests had- been made 
in Texas and two in Virginia, in connection 
with plots to offer armed resistance to the new 
conscription law. ° 


RAZIL.—The Brazilian Chamber of Depu- 
ties has passed the measure that revokes 
the government’s decree of neutrality as be- 
tween Germany and the United States. Presi- 
dent Braz asked the Congress to authorize 
the seizure and use of the German merchant 
vessels lying in Brazilian harbors. 
ce] 
EXICO.—On May 30 a band of Villistas 
captured the town of Ojinaga, across 
the Rio Grande from Presidio, Texas. United 
States troops are patrolling the border. 
S 


HINA.—Wu Ting-fang, formerly Chinese 
minister to the United States, became 
acting premier after the removal of Tuan Chi- 
jui. Li Ching-hsi, a nephew of Li Hung-chang, 
was appointed premier on May 27, but he 
refused the office. The military governors of 
the provinces are for the most part friendly to 
Tuan Chi-jui, and some of them have threat- 
ened to secede unless President Li Yuan-hung 
restores him to oflice. 
co] 
USSIA.— Agrarian disorders, including 
confiscation and destruction of property 
and incendiarism, are reported from the inte- 
rior of Russia, where the disappearance of the 
old system of administration has left the peas- 
ants free to do as they like. In some parts of 
the country pure anarchy prevails, since the 
authorities at Petrograd have not found it pos- 
sible under the strain of war to reorganize any 
efficient system of police control over so vast a 
territory. The industrial situation is also seri- 
ous, for the committees of workmen are said 
to be insisting on a scale of wages that the 
factory owners cannot pay without going into 
bankruptey.—On May 27 the Council of 
Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates voted con- 
fidence in the present provisional government, 
and reports from the front are to the effect 
that the state of discipline is distinctly better. 
——There were indications of another crisis 
after Gen. Alexieff’s speech in which he spoke 
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of ‘‘peace without annexations or contribu- 
tions’’ as a Utopian phrase. That speech 
angered the Socialists of the Council, who 
threatened to remove him from his office as 
chief of staff. ° 


ORNADO.—A tornado, which passed over 

central Illinois on May 26, killed nearly 
two hundred persons and destroyed a great 
amount of property. The greatest loss of life 
was at Mattoon, Illinois. 


im E GREAT WAR 


(From May 24 to May 30) 


The battle on the Carso plateau between the 
Italians and the Austrians was the chief mili- 
tary event of the week. Rome reported steady 
gains by Gen. Cadorna’s troops, along the 
line from Gérz to the sea, and announced the 
capture of twenty-four thousand Austrians. 
Vienna, on the other hand, asserted that the 
attacks of the Italians, although very formid- 
able, had been checked, and that the Austrians 
had taken thirteen thousand prisoners. The 
truth appears to be that, as has often happened 
on the French front, a forward movement sup- 
ported by artillery has gained a few miles of 
front only to be brought to a stop by the 
arrival of heavy reinforcements. The inactiv- 
ity on the Russian front permits Austria to 
find the necessary reserves. At the end of the 
week Trieste, the Italian objective, appeared 
to be in no particular danger. Duino, once 
reported taken, is still in Austria’s possession, 
but the Italians were working their way slowly 
round the town. 

There was not much fighting along the Brit- 
ish front, although preparations for another 
attack were said to be going forward. South 
of Laon the Germans tried to retake positions 
on the Craonne plateau and along the Chemin 
des Dames, but Paris reported that all assaults 
were repulsed, with the 
loss of only a few 
trenches. East of Reims 
there was some fighting, 
mainly to the advantage 
of the French, although 
none of the gains were 
important. The French 
made several air raids on 
the supply stations back 
of the German front. 

One of the most de- 
structive raids on the 
English coast was made 
by a squadron of Ger- 
man aéroplanes on May 
25. Bombs were dropped 
on a coast town—proba- 
bly Dover—and seventy- 
six persons were killed. Three of the raiding 
planes were subsequently shot down by the 
British aircraft service. No Zeppelins were 
engaged in the business. 

Madrid heard of the sinking of two Spanish 
ships, presumably by submarines. On one, the 
C. de Eizaguirre, about a hundred persons, crew 
and passengers, were lost. The news was fol- 
lowed by a great anti-German demonstration 
in the capital, in which twenty-five thousand 
persons took part. 

The Transylvania, in use as a British troop- 
ship, was torpedoed in the Mediterranean, 
with the loss of 413 men. The weekly report 
from London spoke of 19 merchant ships de- 
stroyed by submarines. 

The German submarines have sunk another 
hospital ship, the Dover Castle, but London 
declared that the wounded were all saved. 

It was announced that a squadron of Japa- 
nese light warcraft was at work in the Mediter- 
ranean, convoying merchantmen and searching 
for German submarines. Mr. Lloyd George, 
speaking in London, said that the antisub- 
marine war was making satisfactory progress, 
that several new protective devices were being 
used, and that Great Britain stood in no danger 
of being conquered by starvation. 

The German and Austrian Socialists at the 
Stockholm conference declared that their peace 
programme included the independence of Bel- 
gium, Serbia, Russian Poland and Finland, 
the autonomy of Galicia and the South Slavic 
states under Austrian sovereignty, interna- 
tional administration of trade routes and inter- 
oceanic canals, and restrictions on blockades 
and on mechanical means employed in mari- 
time or aérial warfare. 

The British government has forbidden spec- 
ulation; if food control is established in the | 
United States, an international board will | 
probably be appointed to fix uniform prices for 
food in all the Entente nations. 







































‘Any manu- 
facturer who 
thinks enough 
of his bicycle to 
put his name on 
it will furnish 
Fisk Tires at 


no extra cost” 






HE bicycle manu- 
facturer selects Fisk 
for his tire equip- 

ment—he knows there is 

no better bicycle tire made. 


The superiority of Fisk 
Tires is so generally recog- 
nized among manufactur- 
ers that today practically 
all leading makes of bicycles 
are equipped with Fisk when 
they leave the factory. 


VERY one of 
these standard 
bicycles have Fisk 
Tires as their reg- 
ular equipment. 


Dayton and Yale Bicycles 


When you buy new tires 
don’t forget the judgment 
of all these manufacturers 


Manufactured by th adel ’ x 
peMfengfactured by the Buy Fisk. You can t buy 
emis better tires—you can’t get 
Emblem Mfg. Co. more tire value—and it 
De Luxe and Excelsior won't pay you to experi- 
Excelsior Cycle Co. 


ment. Follow the lead of 
the leading bicycle makers 
—Buy 


New Ratdad Red Wing 
J. W. Grady & Co.* 


Adlake, America and Crown 
Great Western Mfg. Co.** 


Harley-Davidson 
Harley-Davidson Co.* 
Indian 
Hendee Mfg. Co.* 


Iver Johnson 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & 
Cycle Works* 


Flying Merkle, Hudson, 
Miami and Racycle 
Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co.* 


Crusader and Ranger 
Mead Cycle Co.* 


Pierce 
Pierce Cycle Co. 


Visible Value 






Arnold Schwinn & Co. 


Clesclend, Columbia, Fey, 
Monarch, Rambler, 
Seminole, Sterling and Tribune 







Sold and Recommended 





The resignation of Count Tisza, the premier 
of Hungary, was confirmed. The event was | 
regarded with some concern in Berlin, where | 
the count was known as the chief supporter of | 
Prussian influence in Austria-Hungary. It 
was reported also that Baron Burian, the | 
Austro-Hungarian minister of finance, was to | 
resign. On May 29 it was announced that | 
Count Julius Andrassy, a pronounced liberal, | 
had been appointed premier in Count Tisza’s 
place. Count Andrassy is a supporter of elec- | 
toral reform. 

The Austrian Reichsrath met on May 31. 
It has not been in session since July, 1914. | 


Westfield Mfg. Co.* 











By All Leading Dealers 


BOYS 1 Do you belong to a Fisk Bicycle Club? It’s the 

* big sport this summer—lots of good fun. Let us 
show you how to form your club—and tell you about offer of 
100 sets of Fisk Tires FREE to 100 Club Secretaries. Write 
Fisk Club Chief, Dept. A, Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. Subscription to Fisk Club News FREE—Ask for 
it when writing. 


*Denotes_ regular juip- 
ment. Tyenees oulluiiee 
equipment. 

What greater testimo- 
nial to the superiority 
of Fisk Tires could 
there be than this long 
list of factory “Fisk” 
equipped bicycles! 
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THE PERFECT SEED 
By Maud Morrison Hue 


9 


OUR life was stunted and cramped, little 
flower, 
You had such a time to grow. 
Day after day the sun beat down; 
You longed for the sweet rains so; 
And at times it seemed that your life was 
spent, 
But you struggled up and laid 
The poor little pitiful bloom you had 
On the altar unafraid. 


’T was, oh, so far from the dream that you 
dreamed 
As you pushed your way through the sod, 
Of a beauteous blossom, heavenly sweet. 
But this is the law of God: 
From a blighted flower comes a perfect seed, 
Untainted by drought or frost, 
For the seed is the fruit of the dream, dear 
heart, 
And oh, no dream is lost! 


oo 
WAYSIDE TEXTS 


ES, mother was always a very busy 
woman,” an elderly business man said 
to an old friend of his boyhood. “With 
eight of us in the family to look after, 
and all the housework to do, she didn’t 
find much time for books—not even the 

Bible. She used to read that Sunday afternoons, 

though, and I’ve seen her fall asleep from sheer 

weariness, trying to get through a few verses, the 
last thing before she went to bed. But mother was 
always finding wayside texts. 

“T think we children all grew up with the feeling 
that the world was full of God—if I may express 
it that way. I can remember how, when one or two 
of us went with her to a neighbor’s on a bright, 
starlit winter night, she used to call our attention 
to the star-studded sky, and I can still hear the 
awed note in her voice as she said, ‘Just to think 
that anyone could look at that and then say that 
there isn’t a God!’ Sometimes, then, she would 
make us repeat with her that verse from the nine- 
teenth Psalm, ‘The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament sheweth his handywork.’ 

“It was the same with the frost pictures on the 
windowpane and with the ice-jeweled tree tops on 
the hills above our house. Mother had the soul of 
a poet, but her unwritten lines always ended with 
God. She loved flowers, and I can remember ex- 
actly how she used to exclaim over the delicate 
tints of an opening rose, ‘What painter could ever 
mix a color like that!’ Perhaps she didn’t say who 
could, but we all understood. 

“Mother also looked for these outshinings and 
disclosures of God in the persons about her and in 
the things that happened every day. It always 
pained her to hear anyone condemned indiscrimi- 
nately, and I can see to this day how she would 
fidget in her chair and drop stitches in her knitting 
until she got a chance to put in a word in his favor. 
And it was surprising how invariably she found 
good qualities and paliiating circumstances that 
everyone else had overlooked. It seemed as if she 
set out with the conviction that God’s image must 
be somewhere, and never gave up searching until 
she discovered it. 

“Mother’s formula for all sorts of disappoint- 
ments and misfortunes was, ‘Well, it will be over- 
ruled for the best.’ Here again, she seldom brought 
in God’s name explicitly, but none of us failed to 
comprehend that she saw God’s hand guiding the 
event to an unforeseen issue. And when unex- 
pected blessing came—perhaps merely some bit of 
good luck, as most persons unthinkingly call it— 
her face expressed far more than her simple, ‘I 
am sure we ought to be thankful.’ 

“No doubt that was an utterly unscientific way 
of looking at things, according to modern ideas, 
but I know of nothing that I would rather give a 
boy of mine than what mother gave to us—that 
intimate sense of a divine personality in every- 
thing. It has been a restraint and safeguard in the 
hour of temptation. It has made prayer as natural 
and rational to me as asking a neighbor for some- 
thing I wanted. And then, it’s a saner philosophy 
to live by than any I’ve found elsewhere. It gives 
a man courage to take things as they come, without 
being too much upset by hard luck or losing his 
head when it’s all the other way. Besides, looking 
for God everywhere grows into a habit of the soul, 
and gives you a new point of view from which to look 
at men. You stop taking a magnifying glass to pick 
flaws in a good character, and find yourself seek- 
ing just as hard to find something Godlike and 
noble in a bad one.” 9 


“NOBODY” 


HERE is tragedy almost beyond bearing 
' in Eleanor Franklin Egan’s recent nar- 

















rative of the shelling by an Austrian 
submarine in the Mediterranean of the 
English-owned, Greek-manned vessel 
Borulos, on which she was a passenger. 
The other passengers were mostly ignorant peas- 
ants—Greeks and Arabs, with their women and 
swarms of brown, dark-eyed babies. There were 
also twenty-two Englishmen on board at the time 
of the attack—sailors picked up, with their life- 
boats, after the torpedoing of their own vessel. The 
submarine rose suddenly, quite near, and fired a 
single shell, which crashed directly at the mark. 
Instantly there was wild and dreadful panic. 

The English lifeboats were rushed, those of the 
Borulos being neglected and useless; and frantic 
mothers who could not find a place in them began 
to throw their children into the sea and to leap in 
after them. 

But the submarine’s commander was not wholly 
ruthless. No other shell was fired, and when the 
boat into which Miss Egan had been pulled from 
the water approached it, close under the muzzles 
of the threatening guns, she saw an amazing sight. 
The two gunners stood motionless at their guns, 
awaiting orders; but every other member of the 
submarine’s crew was excitedly engaged in the 
work of rescue or resuscitation. The commander 
himself, who was weeping, held an unconscious 
little Greek boy by the band of his knickerbockers. 
And he told Miss Egan in good English: 

“Go on back to your ship. We are not mur- 
derers!”’ 

They went back—those who survived—and found 
other survivors on the Borulos. Not one of the 
Englishmen had left her; and after the lifeboats 
got away, they had organized hastily to rescue as 
best they could, with ropes and rope ladders, 
those who were still swimming or floating near 











| the ship. Three of them leaped overboard to save 
| drowning children, and two were drowned in the 
| attempt. 
It was one of these English sailors who told an 

incident that does, indeed, as Miss Egan puts it, 
| “insist on being remembered.” In the steerage of 
| the Borulos was a troupe of Japanese acrobats, 
| one of whom had with him his wife and her young 
| baby. The Englishman, busy with his life line, saw 

the tiny Japanese mother float toward him from 

behind the rudder, still clasping her infant. 

“I threw her the rope and yelled to her as if I 

was crazy,” he related. “She caught it all right; 
| but what do you think she did? She just turned 
| her face up to me and called out somethin’ about 
| her not amountin’ to anything. It was somethin’ 
| like ‘I nobody! I got nobody! Nev’ mind!’ and she 
| deliberately passed the rope over to some one 
| else. Well, so did I. It was more than I could 
| stand.” 

With her drowned baby in her arms, the heroic 
little ‘‘nobody” drifted quietly away to her death; 
and another, who perhaps still had somebody, was 
saved in her place. But the man she did not allow 
to rescue her, simple sailor though he was, pro- 
nounced upon her an epitaph that neither scholar 
nor poet could have equaled. He supposed he 
should have to live decent for the rest of his life, 
he said; because no one could remember that 
little Japanese woman’s face and be anything ex- 
cept decent. 

ss 


KING OF THE “MUSHERS” 


Ties: Malemutes were Kenneled for the snow- 
less season, says the New York Sun, and 
Tommy King, the champion dog “musher’’ of 
Alaska, took a job in a store in Fairbanks. But 
Tommy King, who knows the Alaskan trails as 
well as a man knows the inside of his change 
pocket, was never meant for an ‘inside man,” and 
he who had come unscathed through perils of the 
icy wilderness fell through an elevator shaft and 
was so seriously hurt that he had to come ‘‘out- 
side” for surgical help. The Chicago doctor told 
him that he would be lame for life, and must never 
go outdoors when the mercury invaded minus ter- 
ritory in the scaled tube—not the most pleasing 
orders for a holder of records for speed and en- 
durance over the frozen trails. 

Tommy King went north in the great days of the 
Klondike. He and his dogs have “mushed” at least 
fifty thousand miles together. No one else has ever 
made such a record. The winter of 1910-11 was one 
of the hardest that ever set the clamps of frost on 
interior Alaska. In that winter Tommy King, be- 
hind his dog team, made five round trips between 
Fairbanks and Iditarod, and that sets six thousand 
long miles end to end. The story of one of those 
trips will bear repeating. 

Christmas was coming on. Iditarod had nothing 
in camp except reindeer and caribou meat. King 
bought several hundred pounds of chickens and 
turkeys, besides beef and pork, and with this and 
a quantity of newspapers and magazines set out 
for Iditarod. When he got away from Fairbanks 
the mercury was at forty on the minus side of zero; 
and it kept getting colder. 

At Mouse Point, the coldest spot on the Yukon, 
the “‘musher” almost bed. “I thought it 
was my last trip,” he said in telling the story. ‘‘The 
distance didn’t seem to grow smaller and the cold 
bit deeper every minute. The dogs flinched a little 
in the face of the wind; but they kept on, although 
gusts of wind nearly swept them off their feet.” 

hing the r at last, Tommy drove 
his dog team straight through the opened door, 
and had to be dug out of his ice-stiffened parka. 
He made Iditarod late on December 23, sold his 
chickens at two dollars and a half a pound, his 
meat and turkeys at two dollars a pound, the mag- 
azines at two dollars apiece, and he received fifty 
cents each for delivery of the letters he carried. 

The doctors told Tommy King that he must 
never go back to the north, but not the pain in his 
broken hip or the solemn warnings of the doctors 
could keep him away. He may never again navi- 
gate the frozen trail, but “snugged up” at Fair- 
banks he will see the sleds come and go, and hear 
the stories of men who have been trying to break 
the records that he made in his palmy days. 


os 


ON THE BRINK 
Wes thrills can be keener than the thrills 








of an aviator? Supreme successes, the nar- 

rowest of narrow escapes, disappointments 
and tragedies, follow one another swiftly in the lives 
of the winged soldiers who are fighting in Europe. 
What were the thoughts of Lieut. Robinson when 
he brought down the Zeppelin over London, and 
what was in his mind when recently the hostile 
guns brought him down in France? Perhaps it is 
beyond the power of words to express them. 

In Tales of the Flying Services, Mr. C. G. Grey 
tells of a great disappointment and an extremely 
narrow escape that fell to the lot of a young avi- 
ator at about the time Antwerp fell. Late one 
afternoon this officer was out on duty, when far 
away to the east he spied a long, pale shape shin- 
ing in the sun. It was obviously miles away. He 
had already been in the air for some time, but he 
knew just how much gasoline he had in his tank 
when he started and how long he could fly before 
he would have to come down. He decided to chase 
the thing for half an hour; that would leave him 
a shade over half an hour’s fuel with which to get 
home. Off he went. 

As he got closer it became clear that the object 
was on the ground, and distinctly yellow in color, 
which proved that it was not a Zeppelin, for all 
Zeppelins are gray. The size showed that it was 
not a Parseval; and so he began to think that he 
had discovered something really new. Still won- 
dering, he came down lower. Then, suddenly, he 
saw how he had been sold. His colossal airship 
was a long, thin strip of overripe grain along the 
side of a hill that had been lighted up by the rays 
of the setting sun. 

Sadly and swiftly he made his way toward home, 
wondering whether he could reach it, for in his 
enthusiasm he had overstayed his allotted time. 
At the height at which he was flying he was well 
in the sun, but underneath it was dusk. He could 
just see the course of canals and rivers gleaming 
out of the darkness. In that part of Belgium there 
is almost always flat ground on each side of the 
canals, and he made up his mind to land parallel 
to a watercourse of some kind. 

By this time he calculated that he must be over 
territory held by Belgians or by British, and not 
by Germans. So he edged gently downward, and 
when he thought his gasoline must be nearly all 
gone, he made for a gleam of water. 

Very gently he let his machine down until the 
water alongside which he was flying appeared 
nearly on his own level. Then he-switched off his 








engine and glided slowly along, anxiously feeling 
for the ground he could not see. The wheels 
touched, then the tail skid felt the ground, and 
without a jar the machine came to rest. The pilot 
heaved a sigh of relief and climbed out. 

Once on the ground he was able to see near- 
by objects fairly well, but, as he walked round to 
the front of the machine, the ground before him 
suddenly vanished. Cautiously he approached the 
limit of visible grass and discovered to his horror 
that the machine had pulled up on the very edge 
of a deep, disused gravel pit. Two yards more 
and the wheels would have run over the edge, the 
tail would have lifted, and the machine would have 
plunged forty or fifty feet into a stagnant pool, 
where he would certainly have been drowned if he 
had not been killed by the fall. 
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THE HABITS OF THE GUANAYES 


IVE years ago the Peruvian government, 
F noticing a diminution in the supply of guano, 

appointed Mr. H. O. Forbes to investigate 
the cause and to propose plans for the rearing and 
protection of the birds. On making a trip to several 
of the Chincha islands, the naturalist was aston- 
ished to find no guanayes whatever there. During 
the previous nesting season the birds, for some 
unknown. reason, had migrated in large numbers, 
leaving their nests with living young and eggs un- 
protected. The ground was covered with nests 
filled with the sunbaked, mummified bodies of the 
starved young birds or with unbroken eggs. So 





A NESTING COLONY 


immense was the feast left to the gulls, vultures 
and terns that they had been able to dispose of 
only a small part of it. 

Within a few weeks most of the guanayes re- 
turned to their old haunts, but they showed no 
inclination to nest again that season. 

Nothing is more interesting, says Mr. Forbes in 
Country Life, than the morning departure of these 
birds for the feeding grounds. As they can rise 
from a level surface only with great difficulty, 
they make their way in great phalanxes toward 
the edges of the cliffs high above the sea. Expand- 
ing their wings, they cast themselves over so as 
to attain sufficient air resistance to establish flight. 
Advancing in their habitual erect attitude, -the 
birds resemble nothing so much as well-disci- 
plined regiments of pygmy soldiers, attired in 
white tunics and black headgear. For hours at a 
time the army falls over the cliffs in a black cata- 
ract. On one occasion I was able to fix by bearings 
the extent of a single colony of feeding birds and 
to compute that it was composed of 10,250,000 cor- 
morants and other guanayes. 

The birds return later in the day in a livelier 
mood, with their ranks deployed on far-extending, 
widely spaced files. They describe long, deep, 
serpentine undulations, with each file moving as if 
it were part of a great carpet of loosely strung 
beads shaken rhythmically by an unseen hand; for 
as each bird arrives at the place in the air where its 
predecessors rose and fell, it repeats the identical 
movement with the utmost precision. Many square 
miles of deep, azure, cirrus-flecked sky thus peo- 
pled is a sight worth a long journey to witness. 


TRIPPING UP CY PELTON 


OUR John Marvin glanced out of the window 
S of the shop where he was making an after- 
noon call. ‘Cy Pelton is headed this way,” he 
announced, “and I will make a prediction. If any- 
one here present ventures to speak of anything out 
of the ordinary that he has heard of or read about, 
Cy will follow with something in the same line, 
only a little more remarkable, that he has been 
an eyewitness of, and he’ll be sure to place it in 
some place pretty far from this town. But Cy Pelton 
needn’t flatter himself that he ever fools me. I 
have sense enough to know that he always makes 
up his story as he goes along, and I live in hopes 
of seeing him tripped up some day.” 

At that moment the door opened and the reputed 
spinner of “yarns” walked in. At his heels came 
Uncle Noah Briggs, the acknowledged oldest in- 
habitant. 

“T’ve just been reading an interesting piece 
about Abraham Lincoln,’’ Uncle Noah began, as 
he accepted the easiest chair. 

“When he was a young man, clerking in a store, 
some one stumped him one day to pick up a barrel 
of rum off the floor and hold it up to his mouth and 
drink out of the bunghole; and he did it. But after 
he laid the barrel down again he spit every drop of 
the liquor out of his mouth. That goes to show how 
strong Mr. Lincoln was in his arms and also how 
strong temperance he was.” 

Uncle Noah would have continued, but he made 
a fatal pause, and Cyrus Pelton got the floor. 

“Thad an uncle, on my mother’s side,” he said, 
“that I guess was full as strong in his arms as ever 
Mr. Lincoln was, and even stronger temperance. 
He was a blacksmith in the town of Industry. 

“One time, when I was a small boy visiting up 
there, Hiram Quint, one of Uncle Life’s near neigh- 
bors, was building a big barn, and he had asked a 
lot of men to the raising. 

“In those days almost everyone drank hard 
cider, and thought nothing of it. But Uncle Life 
was dead set against it. When he came along that 
day and saw the big barrel of cider that Mr. Quint 
had provided for refreshment, he says, ‘Hiram, 
your raising would come on full aS well, and some 
chaps here would be better off, if you would carry 
that cider down to the brook and dump it.’ 

“T saw Hiram wink at the bystanders, and says 
he, ‘I’m hardly strong enough. But if you are,’ 
Says he, ‘you’re at liberty to do it.’ 

“‘All right,’ says Uncle Life, and he made for 
his blacksmith shop. In a few minutes back he 
came, bringing a horseshoe that he had hammered 
out in such a way that he could make the heel 
calks fit into the bunghole of the barrel as it lay 
there on the ground. Then, with the horseshoe as 
a handle, he lifted that barrel of cider as if it had 
been a carpetbag and carried it to the brook and 
emptied it.” 

“Now, if you will give me a chance, I should like 
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to put in a word,” said Uncle Noah, with a show 
of impatience. “It so happened that I was at the 
raising of Hiram Quint’s barn.” 

“T didn’t know that you were acquainted in the 
town of Industry,’ said Cyrus, in evident surprise. 

John Marvin’s eyes sparkled. “So there was 
such a raising,” he said. “Well, that bears out Cy’s 
story, so far. I suppose the rest of it was equally 
correct, Uncle Noah?” 

“No, it wasn’t,” replied the old man emphati- 
cally; whereupon one of John Marvin’s rare smiles 
lighted up his grim features. 

“Now, I always try to be accurate,” said Cyrus, 
hitching uneasily in his chair, ‘‘but I was only a 
little shaver at the time, and mebbe my recollec- 
tion is a little at fault.” 

“No, you were wrong, Cy,” said Uncle Noah 
firmly. “When you broke in on me I was about to 
tell the story, and tell it as twas. It wasn’t a barrel 
of cider that your uncle carried down and dumped 
in the brook in the way and manner that you de- 
scribed. It was two barrels of cider—one in each 


hand.” 
9 


.THE MOST VALUABLE OF 
SCRAPBOOKS 


HAT is probably the most valuable—and 
W certainly the most interesting—scrapbook 
in the United States is a large but very 
ordinary appearing volume owned by the govern- 
ment and kept by Maj. Alfred R. Quaiffe, who has 
charge of the safe at the Treasury Department in 
Washington. This scrapbook contains specimens 
of every kind of paper money issued by the United 
States government since 1865, when Maj. Quaiffe 
assumed his present duties, and the face value 
alone of the notes pasted in the book is seventy- 
six thousand dollars. Inasmuch as many of the 
notes are now obsolete, while others have a con- 
siderable historic value, the scrapbook would 
undoubtedly bring in the neighborhood of one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars if it were put 
up at auction. 

Shortly after he took charge of the big vaults 
where the Treasury Department stores the money 
that it pays out every day over its counter, Maj. 
Quaiffe conceived the idea of starting a scrapbook 
that would serve a double purpose—as a record of 
the various issues of paper money authorized by 
the government and as a means of identification 
of old notes. 

On a number of occasions the book has been of 
great service in detecting counterfeits of old issues 
or in identifying bills with which banks were not 
familiar. It would probably be very hard to cash 
some of the paper nioney in this scrapbook at the 
present day, for many of the older bills are very 
queer-looking, and there is one one-hundred-dollar 
gold certificate, dated January 2, 1877, that is en- 
graved on one side only. 

The value of the book is constantly increasing, 
for, in addition to the new bills that are added to 
the collection from time to time, the old notes 
become more valuable as they become more and 
more rare. 

The scrapbook, as befits so precious a volume, 
is kept in a safe at the Treasury Department, over 
which hangs a frame inclosing three government 
notes—a gold certificate for ten thousand dollars, 
a silver certificate for ten thousand dollars, and 
another silver certificate for five thousand dollars. 
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WORTHY TO BE PRESERVED 


“FISH story,” one hundred years old, retold 
by a contemporary, shows that our story- 
tellers of the present day had no unworthy 

representatives in the past. The story originally 
appeared in the Goshen Independent Republican 
(New York) of October 18, 1820, and, condensed, 
runs as follows: 

“On August 19 a large fish was seen alongside 
the schooner Brilliant. One of the crew fastened a 
silver dollar (in lieu of other bait) to his hook, but 
the fish swallowed both hook and bait and bit off 
the line. A second hook and bait also disappeared. 
On August 21 a third attempt was made with the 
same kind of valuable bait, but that also shared 
the fate of the others. 

“Four days later, after a run of three hundred 
miles, a shark was caught with a bowline, which 
contained two of the hooks baited with two of the 
dollars. In about fifteen minutes a dolphin was 
caught, which contained the other hook and dollar.” 

The chronicler of this marvelous story made the 
following noncommittal comment: “As our corre- 
spondent is a gentleman of benevolence and sobri- 
ety, we regard this as a very singular circumstance 
indeed.” 

es 


A BROAD DISTINCTION 


N a tramping trip, says Interviews, Irving 
Bacheller, the novelist, discovered a chin- 
bearded patriarch on a roadside rock. 

“Fine corn,” Mr. Bacheller remarked tentatively, 
waving his hand toward a hillside filled with strag- 
gling stalks. 

“Best in New Hampshire,” said the sitter. 

**How do you plough that field?” asked Mr. Bach- 
eller. ‘It’s pretty steep.” 

“Don’t plough it,” said the sitter. “When the 
spring thaws come, the rocks rolling downhill tear 
it up so that we can plant corn.” 

— how do you plant it?” asked Mr. Bach- 
eller. 

“Don’t plant it, really,” said the sitter. “Stand in 
the back door and shoot the seed in with a shot- 
gun.” 

“Ts that the truth?” asked Bacheller. 

“Of course not,” said the sitter disgustedly. 
“That’s conversation.” 


So ¢ 


“LOW BRIDGE” 


HE driver of a small motor car, says the Indi- 
anapolis News, speeded out of a cross street 
and struck a street car squarely amidships. 
The street-car conductor got off to investigate and 
to collect evidence for his official report. 
““What’s the matter with you?” he asked the 
driver. “Don’t you know you can’t run under my 
ear with your top up?” 


e 9s 
NO SUICIDE 


missed at eleven? Father is going to cut 
his head off, and I want to see him do it.’’ 
Miss Smith was somewhat surprised, but not more 
so than Willie was when he found that she had not 
heard a word about his father’s going on a hunting 


Or Miss Smith,’ said Willie, ‘may I be dis- 





trip and shooting a splendid deer. 
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HOW LITTLE BEAR HELPED 
THE WILDCAT BABIES 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX 
O« time the wildcat babies ran 





away. It was late in the after- 

noon when Little Bear found 
them crying beside the brook. They 
were not far from their home, but 
the trouble was that they were on 
the wrong side of the brook. 

‘*Swim across!’’ advised the bea- 
vers. But the baby wildcats were 
afraid of the water and would not 
try to swim. 

‘* Wade in, wade in!’’ advised 
Father Deer. The baby wildcats 
shook their front paws and would 
not wade into the water; they did 
not like to get wet. 

‘Slide right in and paddle over!’’ 
suggested Mrs. Otter. But the baby 
wildcats would not slide in and 
paddle over ; they were afraid of the 
water; they did not like to get wet. 

‘*Ploat over, float over!’’ advised 
the ducks. But the baby wildcats 
would not even try to float. 

‘¢Jump on a log and spread your 
tails wide and.sail across!’’ said the 
red squirrel. But the wildcat babies 
did not dare to jump on a log. They 
were afraid that it would turn over 
and dump them into the water. 

By the time Little Bear came 
along, the baby wildcats were crying big tears 
into the brook and wailing at the top of their 
voices. Little Bear could not help laughing; 
but he felt sorry for his little neighbors, and 
determined to help them out of their trouble. 
He thought and thought and thought and 
thought! At last he asked the baby wildcats 
how they happened to be so near home and 
yet on the wrong side of the brook. 

‘*Mother went away and didn’t come back, ’’ 
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ORAWINGS BY WALT HARRIS 


AT LAST THERE WAS A BRIDGE 


Yowler explained, ‘‘and I said we ought to 
stay home and be good, but —’’ 

‘*He did not!’’ interrupted Billy Wildcat. 
‘He said, ‘Ma will never know if we go 
walking just a little way,’ didn’t he, Fluffy ?”’ 

‘*Yes, he did,’? answered Fluffy. ‘‘And we 
walked and we walked until we were lost— 
and Yowler was the worst one of us. Why, 
why, Yowler!’’ 

‘*Don’t quarrel, ’’ said Little Bear. ‘‘I want 
to know how you happen to be on the wrong 
side of the brook ?’’ 

‘*Yowler, he made us cross the away-off- 
seven-mile bridge,’’ was Owley’s answer. 

‘*Tf you don’t stop this quarreling, I shall 
leave you,’’ threatened Little Bear. ‘‘And 
now I know what to do, if you will be good. 
We will build a bridge. I’ll carry big stones 
and drop them into the brook, and every one 
of you shall bring little stones. ’’ . 

So straightway Little Bear began building 
a bridge of stones. It was hard work, but he 
tugged at rocks and rolled stones and lifted 
stones and splashed and struggled and strug- 
gled and splashed until at last there was a fair 
bridge of stones across the singing brook. The 
baby wildcats did not help much because they 
were too busy quarreling and crying. 

‘*Now step over, ’’ advised Little Bear, ‘‘and 
be careful that you do not slip.’’ 

One by one the little ‘‘ ’fraid-cats,’’ careful 
not to slip, crossed the brook, stepping high 
and carrying their tails in the air. At last 
Little Bear left them at their own door, just 
as Mother Wildcat appeared. 

‘*You naughty children!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘*T have searched the woods far and near for 
you! There is a circus man wandering round 
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THE BOY AND THE FLAG 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


Do you know the story of it ? 
Do you sense the glory of it 
With a pulsing rapture that thrills 
you through and through ? 
When you see it gleaming there, 
When you see it streaming there, 
Do you grasp the meaning of those 
Stars and Stripes to you ? 


You can see the beauty there— 
Can you read your duty there 
When you see it flutter against the 
sky to-day ? 
Does it stir the soul of you, 
Does it fill the whole of you— 
The flag that flies above you and 
half a world away ? 


here, and it is a wonder he didn’t find you! 
Scoot into the house this minute !’’ 

‘Little Bear is good!’’ piped in the shrill 
voice of little sister Fluffy. ‘‘He made a stone 
bridge for us and brought us home!’’ Little 
Bear loved her for owning up like that. 

‘*Well,’’said Mrs. Wildcat, ‘‘if he knows what 
is good, he will be glad to have me take him 
home, or the circus man may get him.’’ 

Little Bear knew what was good for him; 





OF STONES ACROSS THE BROOK 


so he gladly put his little wet paw into Mrs. 
Wildcat’s paw and trotted along by her side. 
Mrs. Maria Wildcat meant well, and he knew 
it. Some folks are always irritable when they 
are worried. Anyway, she took Little Bear 
home; and great was Little Bear’s surprise 
when, on reaching his own gate, Mrs. Wild- 
cat suddenly stopped and said, ‘‘Mer—rrow! 
Mer—rrow !’’ in her most impolite fashion. 

At the same moment Father Bear and 
Mother Bear came running down the path 
from the house to see what was the matter; 
and at that very minute up jumped the circus 
man from beside the gate, where he had been 
hiding, and ran away as fast as he could go— 
so fast that ne looked like a straight line flying 
down the road! 

For the first time in his life Little Bear 
kissed Mrs. Maria Wildcat good night without 
being told. And all that evening until bedtime 
he and Father Bear played a merry game of 
Mrs. Maria Wildcat scaring a circus man— 
‘*Mer—rrow! Mer—rrow! Mer—rrow!’’ 











Think of those who wrought for it ! 
Honor those who fought for it— 
Who gave their lives to save it in 
the darksome days of old! 
Not a blot is staining there ! 
Every star remaining there ! 
All the hopes of millions its 
rippling stripes enfold ! 


Show yourself a man for it! 
Do the most you can for it! 
Remember that you owe it the 
best you have to give! 
Dauty’s voice may call to you, 
The post of honor fall to you, 
O then to die beneath it were 
sweeter than to live! 
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MARNIE AND THE FLAG 


BY WINIFRED ARNOLD 


RECT and alert, like a little soldier in 
E blue gingham, Marnie stood at attention 

and saluted the flag. Then with blazing 
eyes she turned upon the two little boys across 
the aisle, whom the teacher was scolding, and 
fairly withered them with a scornful glance. 
To think that there could be two American 
boys who would giggle during the daily salute 
—giggle and have to be made to do it over! 

John, however, was her neighbor, and as 
soon as Marnie came out to play that after- 
noon he ran right over. 

Marnie drew her skirts round her with great 
dignity and started back toward the house. 
**You know well enough, John Grover!’’ she 
said. ‘‘I don’t want anything to do with a 
traitor !’? And she held her curly head very 
high indeed. 

‘*Traitor |’? stammered John. ‘‘What do you 
mean ?’” 

Marnie turned round just for a minute. 
‘*Any boy who laughs at the Stars and Stripes 
is as bad as a traitor!’’ she said. 

John took a step after her. ‘‘Why, what do 
you mean, Marnie?” he said. ‘‘I never laughed 
at the Stars and Stripes, never! Why, I had a 
great-great-grandfather or something that died 
in the Revolutionary War! So!’’ 

Marnie turned again, and her eyes blazed 
even more than they had before. 

‘“*That makes it all the worse!’ she cried. 
‘‘What would your great-great-grandfather 
think if he knew how you laughed at the flag 
when you ought to have saluted it?’’ 

“Oh!’? John understood now, and he felt 
better. ‘‘Is that what you mean? Why, there 
wasn’t any flag there to laugh at, Marnie 
Evans. That’s the joke, don’t you see? Salut- 
ing the blackboard and pretending it’s a flag!’’ 

‘‘Why, John Grover,’’ cried Marnie, ‘‘do 
you mean—why, it is there! I mean it’s just 
the same as there. Don’t you see?’’ She stopped 
helplessly. ‘‘Why, when I salute or when I 
sing The Star-Spangled Banner, I do see it— 
not a real one, of course, but something up in 
the air, bigger and lovelier than any flag I 
ever saw—almost. And that’s what I salute. 
O John, don’t you understand ?’’ 

But John shook his head. ‘‘No,’’ he said 
firmly. ‘‘It’s because you’re a girl that you 
see things in the air like that. When I see a 
real flag I’ll salute all right, and so’!l the rest 
of the fellows; but saluting the blackboard is 
just a joke. So! Come on now and play.’’ 

But Marnie shook her head and walked 
slowly up the steps. She had something to 
think about, and wished to be by herself. 

To begin with, Marnie had to make up her 
mind to the idea that other people did not see 
the great beautiful flag that she saw up in 
the sky whenever she heard The Star-Spangled 
Banner or went through the pretty exercise 
that they call in school Saluting the Flag. 
And then someway she saw that it was not a 
good thing for boys to laugh about saluting the 
flag, even when there was not any flag there. 

And last, there was the question of daddy’s 
present that he did not bring her from New 
York. 

For Marnie’s father had come back only that 
morning from New York; and as he had been 
too busy to buy her a present there, as he 
usually did, he had promised to let her go 
downtown with her mother and choose a pres- 
ent for herself. 

Now the trouble was that there were two 
things that Marnie wanted—a beautiful doll 





that she had seen in Shores’ window 
and a set of books; and before John 
had come over, Marnie had thought 
that it would take her every single 
minute until mother was ready for 
her to decide which she would choose. 
But now, all of a sudden, here was 
a strange new idea. 

She sat down in the library, per- 
fectly still for ten minutes, and then 
ran upstairs. 

**Mother!’’ she called. ‘‘O mother! 
Could I get a flag with daddy’s 
money, do you think ?’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed,’’ said mother. 

cA big flag???’ 

**Yes, a fine big flag, I should 
think,’’ said mother. ‘‘Daddy was 
going to give you a particularly fine 
present, you know, because he had 
to disappoint you this morning. But 
what do you need of a flag? Daddy 
and I have a fine one to put on the 
front veranda. ’’ 

Then Marnie told her all about 
the boys who laughed, and the flag 
that she seemed to see but that the 
boys did not see, and how she felt 
that they must have a real flag. 

Mother smiled and nodded and 
smiled again as she listened—and [ 
think a little bit of mother’s money, 
too, went into the flag that they 
bought that afternoon, for it was 
‘ just as beautiful as.a flag could be, 
and as big as a nine-year-old girl could pos- 
sibly carry over her shoulder. 

But the best thing of all happened the next 
morning when she stepped out of the door, 
with her head high and her precious flag 
waving proudly aloft. For there on the side- 
walk were all the little boys, with John at 
their head. Not Marnie or Barbara Frietchie, 
or George Washington himself, could have seen 
a thing to criticize in the way they saluted the 
flag that morning and marched behind it, a 
guard of honor, until it landed safe and sound 
in their room at school. 
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WHEN ALICE WALKED 
IN THE WOOD 
BY EMMA S. FRANCIS 


On a summer evening, 
Just as day was spent, 
Through a little wood I walked, 
Singing as I went. 


Then I ceased my singing; 
Peace was over all; 

Suddenly upon my ear 
Fell a cheery call. 


Just beside the pathway, 
From a chestnut tree, 

Peered a curious little chap, 
Beckoning to me. 
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It was not a squirrel; 
It was not a bird; 

It was not a falling leaf 
By the breezes stirred. 


Gnome it was, or pixy, 
Or a fairy fay, 

That had come to talk with me 
From an olden day. 


Then why was I frightened? 
Surely I don’t know! 

Vet I turned and ran away 
Fast as I could go. 


If I had been bolder, 
If I had not stirred, 

Who can know the secret things 
That I might have heard? 


Things of woodland magic, 
Tales of long ago, 

Bits of wondrous forest lore 
That the fairies know. 


Through the wood I'll wander 
On another day; 

Then if gnomes or pixies call, 
I'll not run away. 
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part of the West; the annual hot wind had | water was running more 
again laid low the corn, and farming men | swiftly than she had sup- 
| posed. They had come 
had a certain wonder that God could let the | nine miles on their jour- 
wheeling sun so blaze and gloat over the little | ney, and it did seem too 


and women, gazing stonily over the arid plain, 


remainder of their crops. Something more 
divine than courage animated those who could 
look and speak cheerfully in mid-July, and 
that was a time when many a strong man 
derived from wife or daughter or sister the 
spirit to hold on against despair. 

Lucey Harlow was alarmed by her hus- 
band’s state—his black moods had grown longer 
and his talk more desperate in spite of her lilt- 
ing way. She began to fear his brain was 
affected. 

‘*It’s beggary to stay here, and we can’t get 
out. Our two years’ work has gone for nothing; 
the land is worth nothing. You’d be better off 
without me, for then you could go home to your 
father—and what I live for I don’t know.’’ 

‘“*You’ve got the children and you’ve got 
me, Will,’’? she said, coming 
to him affectionately; but he 





bad to turn back. ‘* But,’’ 
said Lucy, ‘‘we’d better 
turn round than get 
mired in quicksand. ’’ 

Will stood silent and 
looked a long time at the 
water, trying to estimate 
how much of the sand was barely wet and how 
much covered with a dangerous current. His 
heart was now set on the visit to Mulhall, 
and, man like, he hated to retreat without | 
having ventured anything. Presently he took 
one of the horses out of the traces and waded in. 

‘*T’)] cross this way first and see if it is safe 
for the wagon,’’ he said. 

It seemed safe enough. . He did not sink to 
his hips during the passage; frequently the 
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WYY4 Gf children, who had begun 
WAS Z, to shriek and ery. Will 
NONE sternly urged his horses. 
: Soon they had struggled 
across the gully and had 
scrambled up the steep. 
And then, as the front 
wheel struck the edge, 
the gray mare fell down. 
Instantly the wagon 
seemed to settle lower 
in the sand. 

In vain Will shouted 


| at and whipped the beast ; she was discouraged ; 
| the terrible sand was rapidly going from under 
| her and piling against her side. Her mate, the 


bay horse, was rearing and pawing, trying to 


| get away. 


Will stared desperately at his wife in the 
wagon. He could not hold the bay and lift the 
gray at the same time. The man’s thoughts 
were divided between his beloved ones and the 
clothing and breadstuff in the wagon, which 





TING SANDS OF THE CIMARRON 


[: was the third of the bad years in that | fears increased, for the 


with all his strength, the man looked desper- 
ately at the woman now. And again her sense 
came in. 

She led the horses sharply to the right, then 
sharply back and to the left, seesawing the 
wheels; then she put the beasts at the straight 
pull again. The wheels had been moved, and 
still they did not rise. 

Again Lucy hurried them from left to right, 
seesawing. Will sprang out and seized reins 
and whip. His greater force seemed to enter 
the horses, and with a mighty rush they raised 
the front wheels. ; 

Forward! Up! The wagon was on the shal- 
low. But the children had been tumbled 
against the back of the seat and then, strug- 
gling and screaming, had rolled under it. 
Lucy, her heart sore to help them, had to 
leave them there; for Will, fearing that an- 
other gully might form before them, rushed 
the horses on until they reached a place where 
the sand was higher than the water. 

There he stopped them and brought the 

doubletree back to its place, 
while Lucy clambered back into 





turned away with a groan and 
went out to gaze at his cows. 
Would the drought continue 
until they should become again 
mere animated skin and bone? 

Before he came back Lucy 
had conceived a plan. Change 
he must have, and it would be 
good for the children and her- 
self. 

‘* Will,’? she said, ‘‘1 get 

downhearted myself, too, often. 
I wish I could see somebody 
belonging to me; it’s two years 
now, and only strangers all 
round. I’m thinking of my 
sister Eliza over Mulhall way. 
You’ve got to take wheat in to 
the railway one of these days, 
for the flour is most out. Sup- 
pose you take me and the chil- 
dren and we go all the way to 
Mulhall.’’ 

Now the railway was twenty- 
five miles distant, but Mulhall 
was seventy - five miles farther . 
away. Will looked blank, and 
groaned with objections that 
seemed insurmountable. — 

But Lucy blew them all away 
before the next evening. Her 
neighbors to the east had agreed 
to care for the cows and milk 
them for the milk; to feed the 
hogs in consideration of being 
allowed to keep the little black-and-white 
sow; to mind the fowls at the price of the 
gray hen and fifteen chicks. 

73 But ee 

‘*No use ‘butting,’ Will. We’ll take care of 
the horses ourselves, for they’ll be taking us 
to Mulhall; and the children will be with us. 
Mrs. Searlett says she will feed the cat and 
look after the pups if we let her keep the 
brindly one. Now you can’t think of another 
thing against taking two weeks off and visiting 
my sister Eliza.’’ 

So the next day Will filled six bags with 
the precious wheat,— they had reaped barely 
enough for breadstuff that year,—and Lucy 
did her little baking and washing, and packed 
her box of rations for the journey. She sang as 
she worked, and Will whistled for the first 
time since ‘‘ the annual’’ had blighted the 
corn. It was good medicine that the young 
wife had devised. 

They were to have started on a Wednesday, 
but on Wednesday the incredible happened : it 











rained. It was not a great rain, but it was | 


enough to have saved the corn had it come ten 


days earlier; and Will fell to groaning about | 


the inscrutable ways of Providence as they 
traveled on Thursday over the long road 
between the hopeless fields. 

‘*If the ways of Providence are inscrutable, 
there’s no use talking about them, ’’ said Lucy. 
‘Don’t let us get sighing about losses, or the 
past, or hard luck, or anything. 
forward ; ‘this is our first holiday for ever so 
long. How cool and fresh the air is after the 
rain.’’ 

‘‘All right, look forward we will,’’ said 
Will, bracing up. ‘‘How cool and fresh the 
Cimarron will be, maybe.’’ 

Lucy’s face fell. She had not before thought 
of the effect of yesterday’s rain on the treach- 
erous river, which they must cross. Still, they 
could turn back if the ford was in a dangerous 
state. 

When they sighted the river from the top of 
a high bluff the spectacle nearly took their 
breath away. In ordinary times the Cimarron 


with a few narrow streaks of running water. 
Now there were but a few spots of sand vis- 
ible; the river bed was entirely covered with 
yellow water, and everyone in that region 


knows that the sand of the Cimarron is some- | We’ll get through all right, yet!’’ 


what ‘‘quick’’ when covered with a stream. 


As the wagon approached the river, Lucy’s | almost to her knees. In her arms she pressed the 


| bottom in such quantities that the footing went 


Let us look | 


| be undaunted on dry land and quite another | 


| gurgling under the box of her wagon—and it 








IN HER ARMS SHE PRESSED THE CHILDREN, WHO HAD BEGUN TO SHRIEK AND CRY. 
WILL STERNLY URGED HIS HORSES 


water barely covered his feet; sometimes he 
walked on little spaces of bare, wet sand. On 
the opposite shore he stuck up a pole to guide 
him, and then waded back slowly to his young 
wife. 

‘*If nothing shifts, we can cross all right,’’ 
he told her. ‘‘The water can’t get into the 
wagon box, either, if we keep moving. It’s 
when you stop that the sand feels dangerous 
underfoot. ’’ 

His easy passage to and fro had encouraged 
Lucy, and she was eager to undertake the 
crossing. But it is one thing for a woman to 





to keep up her nerve with water rolling and | 


traveling on quicksand. 

Lucy was so dizzy in a few seconds that she 
shut her eyes and clasped the children tighter ; 
still she seemed to see the river rolling and 
the wagon drifting away. Every moment she 
expected to feel the water round her feet. 
Meantime Will led his team coolly, and the 
children, staring now at the flood and now at 
their ealm father, gave no sign of fright. 

Stirred by the current, sand rolled from the 


from under the horses and the man as they 
trod. It was a terrifying sensation. The horses 
snorted with fear as they pressed quickly on, 
and Will urged them by his voice to keep them 
from utter discouragement. The man himself 
was not terrified, although he was anxious, 
and wished he had not brought the wagon in. 
He had a definite thing to accomplish, and his 
physical courage was of a high order. 





Even | 


| though he dreaded to find a gully washed out | 


in the path since his crossing, he was firmly | 


| resolved to ‘‘get there’’—to the shore beyond | 


this turbid current and shifting sands. 
At an alarming jerk Lucy opened her eyes. 


| The horses had suddenly plunged much deeper ; 


she saw the current pushing at their sides. | 


| The wagon was going down; its front wheels 


|acry: 
appears as a sand plain nearly a mile wide, 


dropped with a jolt. Water was gurgling | 
against the box, and she drew up her feet with | 


**O Will, let us turn back !’’ 
Will was wading to his waist. He stood | 
aside and shouted, ‘‘Git up there! Git up!’ 
and cracked his black-snake whip. ‘‘Sit down, 
Lucy !’’ he yelled. ‘‘Keep your weight low! 


She sank down in the seat; the water was 





was necessary to their lives. He knew not 
what to say. The idea of calling on his wife 
for help never occurred to him. 

He was angry at circumstances. Had he 
spoken at all he might have spoken sharply, 
and Lucy would have supposed he was pro- 
voked with her. Still he was not cowed; he 
was fighting down the plunges of the bay and 
trying to lift the gray by pulls and kicks and 
shouts. 

Lucy stared and understood. It was death 
all about and under them—unless she could 
help. She forgot fear, forgot all physical repul- 
sion to what she must do. Down in the little 
girl’s arms she pushed the smaller brother, 
with ‘‘Hold him tight, Luce.’’ Then she tore 
off her skirts and jumped out of the wagon. 
‘*T’ll unhitch the tugs!’’ she cried. 

When she got the tugs loose the gray mare 
struggled up, and Will led the team out into 
shallow water; part of the sand washed out of 
the gully had swirled and settled to lessen the 
depth on the shelf. 

‘*‘Come, Lucy, hold the horses while I get 
the children. We can save ourselves, anyway, 
and get ashore. ’’ 

She struggled up the rise and spoke. Now 
that she was wet, she was as game as he, and 
her greater shrewdness informed her that there 
was still a chance to save their wagon and 
other property. 

‘*We’ll save the wheat,’’ she cried, ‘‘and 
everything !’’ 


She directed him in a few words. He 


| plunged in and took the doubletree and fas- 


tened it to the end of the tongue, which was 
on the shallow. Meantime she led the horses 
to and fro to keep them from sinking. The 
dreadful sensation of the sand moving from 
under her feet she will remember to her 
dying day—and still more clearly the faces of 
| the children staring at her, and the hurrying 
wild of water in which the wagon box was so 
| small an island. 

Will was desperately speedy and yet accurate 
in every movement; the fight under his wife’s 
eyes put him at his best. 

‘*Now, Lucy!’? and she brought the horses 
to the doubletree. In a trice he had hitched 
them. ‘‘Now, Lucy!’? He jumped down to 
seize one of the front wheels, while she with 
whip and voice urged the team to pull. 

But they could not budge the wagon; the 
sand had settled round the wheels much as 
snow drifts against an obstruction. Lifting 





the box and lifted the children 
to her arms. 

But the halt could be but a 
few seconds. There was no tell- 
ing how soon the current, eating 
at the sand bank’s edges, might 
sweep it away. Forward! 

As the horses reluctantly left 
the sand bank, Lucy kissed the 
children and sprang out into 
the water ; the less weight in the 
wagon the greater their chance 
of escape. So she floundered 
along, sometimes up to her 
waist, sometimes to her arm- 
pits,—for she is not tall,—and 
yet it was not the current that 
scared her, but that dreadful 
dragging and sucking of the 
sand at her feet, which felt as 
heavy as if they carried lead. 

She would have given every- 
thing but what she was trying 
to save for one moment of rest ; 
but Will pressed on as fast as 
voice and whip could urge the 
horses. Under his wise tyran- 
nic force they pulled, sprang, 
snorted, worked desperately, 
until at last they rose up on 
the shore, and would have stum- 
bled down there instantly had 
he not insisted on ten yards 
more. 

; Down sank the horses in the 
traces. The woman gathered the children from 
the wagon box and sat in the shade of the 
wagon, for the sun was blazing overhead. The 
man, going about the wagon box, felt of his 
little-damaged wheat and of the wet bundles 
of clothing before he came to his wife and 
children. He was very contrite. 

‘*Lucy! Good Lord, to think of me risking 
you! And you saved us! My heavens, Lucy— 
if I’d lost you and them !’’ 

She looked up with happy tears in her eyes. 
‘*T guess you’ve found out you’ve got some- 
thing to live for, Will,’’ said Lucy, as she 
pulled him to his knees beside her. 

And from that first day on the Mulhall trip 
Will Harlow lamented his fate no more than 
he does now, when good years and high-priced 
wheat have made him one of the prosperous 
men of the Cimarron Country. 
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A FIVE-MILLION -DOLLAR LOSS 


N the bullion room of the Bank of England 
stands the grand balance. It is a machine, 
says a contributor to Pearson’s Weekly, 

that was constructed aw for testing light 
gold coins. 

Standing approximately seven feet high and 
weighing nearly two tons, this wonderful piece 
of mechanism can weigh a piece of thistledown 
or a four-hundred-pound gold bar with equal 
accuracy. 

Before being used it always has to be care- 
fully dusted; for otherwise the dust that has 
settled upon it even in the course of a few 
minutes, although invisible to the naked eye, 
would eause it to register inaccurately. So 
responsive is the machinery that a postage 
stamp placed on one of the two weighing por- 
tions moves the index six inches. 

After the new English currency notes were 
issued the grand balance was kept busy vir- 
tually day and night weighing the gold coinage 
that was called in and replaced by notes. It 
has now been found that the total loss of gold 
owing to the abrasion of the coins as they 
passed from hand to hand, in the course of cir- 
culation, amounts to nearly five million dollars. 

That, however, is not quite so alarming as 
it sounds, for the loss is spread over a period 
of twenty-five years—from March, 1892, that 
is to say, up to the present time. Twenty-five 
years is reckoned to be the legal ‘‘life’’ of a 
sovereign at full face weight. 
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SAVE THE FRUIT CROP 


We said this LAST YEAR— 
We say it again 








This is a year for thrift and service. We must 
feed not only our own people, but also millions in 
Europe. The frightful waste of fruit is a national 
reproach. Help stop this unpardonable extrava- 
gance. The fruit we waste would feed Belgium. 


Sve United States Government urges preserving as a home 
duty. Preserved fruits are energizing and nourishing. They 
vary your menus. They reduce the cost of your table. 


America’s canning and preserving industries are models for the 
: world. Their products are pure, appetizing and wholesome. 
Support them. 


If you preserve at home, put up more fruit than ever before. 
Get jars and glasses, bottles and crocks ready to save the fruit crop. 
Put away dried vegetables. The American housewife who practices 
thrift places herself in the ranks of those who serve their country. 








You can show your thrift in no more convincing way than 
by combating the national tendency to squander this country’s 
wonderful fruit crop. Whether you buy preserved fruits from 
your grocer or preserve at home you perform a service to your 
own family and to the Nation. 


American Sugar Refining Company 











*‘Sweeten it with Domino”’ 
Granulated, Tablet, Powdered, Confectioners, Brown 
Domino Granulated Sugar is sold in convenient-sized bags and cartons 


The increased cost of preserving because of the higher price of sugar is less than the 
increased cost of most other foods 
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Help Your Arch 


by relieving the strain on its com- 
plicated structure and the foot 
muscles. You can do this by wear- 
ing the Coward Shoe. If you do 
much walking or standing, you 
surely need, 


Coward 
Shoe 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


It helps your feet to be sound and 
comfortable by taking up the strain 
and equalizing the weight of the 
body on the bails of the feet. 
FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 


1 262-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 


















Find joy 
and health 
in riding 
either 
alone 
or in 
com- 


pany 





The Beautiful 


Red Wing Wheels 


A New England product of sterling 

worth. Built to meet any test of speed 

or endurance, to give the maximum of 

riding comfort, and to satisfy one’s love of 

the beautiful. Eight handsome models. 
Art Catalog free. Write for it now. 

NEW ENGLAND BICYCLE CO., 68 High St. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Grape-Nuts 
Jor Lunch 
Puts PEP" 


into the 
afternoon's 
work 


“There's a Reason” 
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GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Strictly high-grade, coeducational, preparatory school. 
Low rate $300.00 per year for board, room and 
tuition possible through large endowment. Music, Ora- 
tory, Domestic Science. New Dormitory and Gymnasium. 


PRINCIPAL HAMBLIN, Box 4, Austinburg, Ohio. 


INA FAR COUNTRY 


T was a beautifully bright, 
I sunny summer afternoon in 
Zermatt. In the clear air 

the mighty peak of the Matter- 
horn gleamed like an inverted 
icicle. It seemed preposterous 
| that human beings should attempt to climb it, 
‘and incredible that any should succeed. 

| The party of fourteen or fifteen Americans 
who had gathered in front of the hotel had no 
| thought of attempting the feat—then, at least. 
Some of them had already made the ascent; 
| others intended to make it by and by. Just 
/now they were resting and enjoying the tre- 
|mendous panorama. All the morning they 
| had tramped together, as indeed they had for 
| several weeks. Luncheon was over, and in a 
| little while they were to separate. 

| Some one started a song, a rollicking college 
| lay, with a fair imitation of the Swiss yodel 
| for the chorus. The others caught it up, and 
| in a few minutes everyone was singing. 
There were some good voices in the group, 
| both among the men and among the women, 
and the pleasure of singing together was con- 
|tagious. One selection followed another in 
' quick order—the songs of several American 
colleges, negro melodies, church hymns, Scotch 
‘and English ballads. 

At first the tone was gay and a little boister- 
| ous; but either the influence of the surround- 
ings or of the singing itself, or the thought of 
| the coming separation and the break in the 
pleasant summer friendships, began to exert a 
quieting effect. The songs gradually took on 
a sentimental quality—Annie Laurie, My Old 
Kentucky Home, then Auld Lang Syne. 

When that was finished there was a little 
pause. Then a splendid baritone voice began: 

“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet Land of Liberty, 
Of thee I sing.” 

One by one the men in the party removed 
their hats, and both men and women took up 
the song. Before the first stanza was finished, 
a window in a front room of the second story 
of: the hotel was slowly raised, and a white- 
haired old lady appeared. The noise of the 
grating window caused one of the singers to 
look up, and the face of the old lady fixed itself 
in his memory. It was the face of a woman of 
seventy or more, beautiful rather because of its 
refinement and tenderness of expression than 
because of regularity of feature. The woman 
was in deep mourning, and as she stood in the 
window, listening, her eyes were filled with 
tears, which rolled slowly down her cheeks. 

The young people sang the song through. 
At the end, in the quiet that settled momen- 
tarily on the group, the door of the hotel 
opened and the old lady stepped out. She was 
evidently laboring under strong emotion. Her 
lips quivered and the tears still glistened in 
her eyes; but without hesitation she advanced 
to the group of young Americans and held out 
both hands to the girl who happened to be 
nearest. She spoke impulsively : 

‘*T thank you! I thank you more than I can 
tell! I, too, am an American, but I haven’t 
seen my native land or heard that song sung 
for more than forty years; and it means more 
to me than it can possibly mean to you. 

‘“‘Dr. Smith, the author of that song, was 
our minister when I was a girl at home. He 
was a family friend, too, and when I was 
|married it was he who performed the cere- 
‘tet My husband was an Englishman. He 











died here this summer. Of course I have heard 
the air of the song thousands of times ; but with 
| other words it never seemed the same to me. 
‘*T am going home soon—home to America; 
| and there, please God, I shall hear Americans 
sing that song as you have sung it here. 
When you are as old as I am, you will know 
what it means. ’’ 
I 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF ARMY 


N officer in the Canadian forces, Maj. 
Edgar, now serving in Flanders, tells 
the following affecting story of a dog’s 

| love and fidelity. The dog was an Irish terrier, 





whose home with a French family was de- 
stroyed when the Germans came. He fled 
| from the ruined house and the dead bodies of 
| the people he had loved, and sought refuge 
| with one of the British regiments. Here one 
| of the kindly Tommies adopted him and named 
him Army. The kindly Tommy was killed 
subsequently, and the dog stationed himself, a 
| lonely watcher, at his grave. 

Other soldiers who came there found and 

cared for him; and when they were killed or 
| had retired, still others became his guardians. 
| He loved them all, but he never forgot his 
| first soldier friend and master, or failed to 
| watch by his grave. He remained on guard all 
| through the winter, and one morning he was 
| found frozen to death there. 

After Army had died, the authorities gave 
| permission for him to be buried beside the 
master to whom he had been so faithful, and 
there in Flanders is the big grave with the 
little one beside it; and the dog’s name as well 
as that of his master is inscribed upon the cross 
that marks their last earthly resting place. 
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The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 





Was Minnehaha pretty? We would know for 
sure if Hiawatha had carried an Ansco Vest- 
Pocket No. 1. He would certainly have had it 
with him always, for it is the smallest and light- 
est camera made to take 2% x 3% pictures—a 
size that makes “‘jim-dandy” enlargements. 


Just imagine how many interesting pictures 
you could take of your friends and your sports 
with the Ansco V-P No. 1. It requires no fo- 
cusing—gets on the job in the twinkle of an 
eye, and costs but $8.00. 


See it at the Ansco dealer’s, or write direct to ] 
us for a catalog. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


me tt ree 
ui with single achro- 
matic lens, $8.00; with rapid 
rectilinear lens, $9.50. 














Astlight pull on the camera 
front gets it ready to ‘‘snap."” 





Have flaky, tender pie crusts 


Are your pie crusts so light, so tender and flaky that they fairly 
melt in your mouth? 


If not, it is because you are using a shortening that is too soft. 
This makes the dough sticky, impossible to handle lightly, and the 
‘crust is tough. On the other hand shortening that is too stiff does 
not work smoothly into the flour. It forms tiny lumps and the 
crust is coarse and grainy. 


You can get shortening that has ex- 
actly the right consistency. Swift's 
Silverleaf’ Brand Pure Lard makes a 
dough that works successfully and mixes 
into the flour with velvet smoothness. 


With “Silverleaf’ Brand Pure Lard 
you will be amazed to see how much 
more delicious your pies are. Your fam- 
ily will say they never before knew how 
delicate, how flaky, pie crusts could be! 


Swifts Silverleaf’Brand Pure Lard 


Swift & Company, US.A. 
SG ae | 
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MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


} at a small cost by using our Attach- 
able outfit. FITS ANY BICYCLE. Eas- 
ily attached. No special tools required. 
rite today for_bar- K 
ain list and free book 
escribing the SHAW Bicycle Motor At- 
tachment. Motorcycles, all makes, new 
and second-hand, $35 and up. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 203, Galesburg, Kansas. 


Driver Agents Wanted 
Drive and demonstrate the Bush Car. Pay for it out of your com- 


missions on sales. My agents are making money. Shipments 
are prompt. Bush 

Cars guaranteed 
or money back. 
Write at once 
for my 48-page 
catalogandall 
particulars. Ad- 
dress J. H. Bush, 
Pres. Dept. 602 















a1 ‘ 
Delco ignition— Stg. & Ltg. ( 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Illinois 
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No better, more durable or more com- 
pletely equipped machine can be pur- 
chased at any price than the high-grade 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


This fine machine is built “ on honor” 
in one of the largest and oldest facto- 
ries in the world devoted to the making 
of high-grade family sewing machines. 
Our high standard, maintained over 
more than a third of a century of suc- 
cessful business, has placed the New 
Companion among the leading sewing 
machines. It is so good that the 
Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
stand back of each machine with a 
twenty-five-year guarantee. 

Test It Before Deciding. Our offer permits of 
a three months’ trial in your home before you de- 
cide to keep the machine. If not satisfactory we will 


refund the entire purchase money and take back the 
hi it our exp 


Our Low Prices will surprise you. Our ‘‘factory- 
to-home’’ — saves you a large amount on the 
purchase of this high-grade machine. We also pay 
all freight charges to your nearest freight station. 


How We Can Do This is told in our Illustrated 
Descriptive Booklet, sent free to any inquirer. Write 
for it to-day. 
In view of a probable advance in prices we urge 
an early application for full particulars. 








The Newest Style 


Portable Electric 


The New Companion Portable Electric consists 
of a regulation, full-size sewing machine head, 
fitted with electric sewing motor. Will do 
exactly same work as any sewing machine and 
doit easier. Attaches to any light socket and 
will run as slow or as fast as you wish accord- 
ing to pressure on foot control. Has quar- 
tered oak base and carrying cover and is easily 
put away when sewing is finished. 


We quote a surprisingly low price. 
Write to-day for descriptive circular. 


Sewing Machine Dept. 


Perry Mason Company 
Boston, Mass. 





The Portable Electric may be used on any 
table in the house or on the porch. 





THE LITTLE FLAG 


AT MANIA 


®y Francis E. Clark DD 
CHresident of the Worlds 
Christian Sndeavor Untory 


sions that I have accumulated in many 

years of travel is a little copy of Old 
Glory. Commercially, I suppose, it is not 
worth a penny ; the bunting is cheap, and there 
is a big hole in two of the stripes. But it is 
precious to me, for it is the first American. flag 
that floated from a flagstaff in the city of 
Manila after the occupation by the American 
fleet in 1898. 

It was given me at a convention in Denver 
by Chaplain Robert E. Steele, formerly of the 
United States Navy. He told its story ina 
large tent in which ten thousand young men 
and women were packed, and then he unfurled 
it over their heads. The depths of their patriot- 
ism were stirred, and they cheered and cheered 
the little flag as if they would never stop. 

It was first in the possession of Leonard 
Budrow, the coxswain of one of the cutters of 
the battleship Olympia, Admiral Dewey’s flag- 
ship at Manila Bay. 

‘*Young Budrow,’’ said Chaplain Steele, 
‘*was a typical American bluejacket, with a 
high sense of honor, and as true to the code of 
ethics of the navy as any man who ever wore 
its uniform. 

‘*T knew him intimately,’’ said the chap- 
lain, ‘‘and when I stood at his open grave in 
the Congressional Cemetery at Washington 
one bleak March morning in 1901 it was more 
than a shipmate whose body was laid away to 
await the resurrection; it was an honored 
friend. Nearly a year before his fatal illness 
and death he came to me one day with a little 
boat flag in his hand, and said: 

‘¢ «This is the first American flag hoisted at 
Cavite after the great fight. I was coxswain of 
one of the cutters of the Olympia, and my 
boat took ashore the party whose business it 
was to hoist the Stars and Stripes on the flag- 
staff at the Cavite Arsenal. 

‘* “You know how excited we were! Not a 
man in the fleet but walked on air. We had 
| fought and won one of the great naval battles 
,in history. Not a man had been lost, and our 
|enemy was completely wiped out. We were 
intoxicated with the glory of it all. Officers 
and men alike were ready to cheer and yell at 
| the slightest excuse. Under circumstances such 
|as those, discipline was greatly relaxed, and 
we fellows did some things we would not have 
done otherwise. 

‘* ‘When we pulled up to the landing, and the 
flag party went ashore to the Plaza, I happened 
to glance up to the top of the great shears used 
for hoisting masts and heavy machinery. 
There, on the tiptop, was a little jack staff, 
with halyards all rove, just waiting for a flag. 
I could not resist the temptation. In the boat 
box I had a spare boat flag that belonged to me, 
and to get out the key, open the box and start 
up the shears was the work of a moment. The 
shears were provided with the usual rungs for 
climbing, and I was soon halfway to the top, 
running like a monkey. 

‘**As I cleared the tops of the trees, I saw 
| the flag party still on its way to the Plaza. I 
knew I could beat them. In a few minutes 
more I was on the little platform at the top, 
and had the flag bent on and hoisted. The 
boys in the boat below sent up a cheer that 
must have startled the other party. Just as I 
started down again, the band struck up The 
Star-Spangled Banner, and Old Glory began 
to rise majestically up the great flagstaff. 

‘* “Of course everyone stood at attention and 
faced the colors; but my fellows and I faced 
the little boat flag, and the salute we gave was 
to this little piece of bunting. It was the first 
American flag to float as a token of possession 
over the Philippines. I let it stay there a while 
on the little jack staff, and then took it down 
and have kept it ever since.’ ’” 

At the close of his address, and before the 
vociferous cheering that greeted the flag had 
died away, the chaplain turned and generously 
presented to me the historic piece of bunting. 
Do you wonder that I prize it as one of my 
chief treasures? e 


DRAMATIC SCULPTURE 


HREE little boys were playing on the 

beach. One had piled and patted and 

cajoled the sand into a resemblance to a 
racing car, says the Post Magazine; another 
had constructed with fair success a touring 
car. But what the third little fellow had 
made was without form and void. 

‘‘What is your car?’’ one of the others 
asked him. He looked rather uncertain until 
the questioner continued: ‘‘ Looks like two or 
three together. ’’ 


O« of the most precious of the posses- 














‘*Tt is,’’ he said loftily ; ‘‘mine’s a collision !’’ 
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(ical. 
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A Scientist 


Dreamed of a Wheat Food 


Prof. A. P. Anderson—then of Columbia University— 


dreamed of creating a perfect whole-wheat food. 


That meant a food with every granule broken, so digestion 


would be easy and complete. 


He conceived the idea of exploding each food cell. There 


are over 100 million in every wheat kernel. 


cooking methods broke only part of them. 


He did this by sealing the grains in guns. 
plied a fearful heat, and changed the grain’s moisture to 
steam. Then he shot the guns, and the steam exploded. 
And he found that every food cell was blasted. 


That is how Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice were invented. 


Whole grains, for the first time, were made wholly digestible. 
And he had created the ideal cereal foods. 


And the best 


Then he ap- 








Puffed 
Wheat 








Puffed 
Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 




















ing taste. 


Children 
Found That Food a 
Bubble-Like Confection 


They found that Puffed Grains were 
airy, crisp and flaky, with a fascinat- 


They tried them with cream and sugar, 
mixed them with their berries, floated 
them in their bowls of milk. 


They used them in candy making, 
scattered them on their ice cream. They 


ate them like peanuts or pop corn, 


doused with melted butter. 


Now these Puffed Grains are all-hour foods with millions. 
They are taking the place of part-grain foods, and often the 


place of sweetmeats. 


It should be so in your home. 
dren is these whole grains puffed. 


The perfect food for chil- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. Wedo not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
it is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








MOSQUITOES AND FLIES 


E do not know what new enemies we 
may have to fight during the coming 
summer, but we are quite sure that we 
shall not fail to meet our old foes— 
mosquitoes, house flies, and all the 
usual insect, pests. Inasmuch as it has 

been proved beyond all question that these insects 
are responsible for the spread of many dreaded 
diseases, we no longer have the excuse of igno- 
rance if we allow them to multiply round us. In 
the tropical zones the mosquito carries yellow 
fever from one human being to another; in the 
temperate zone it carries malaria. Wherever men 
succeed in exterminating the insect these dis- 
orders die out. 

The people of the more civilized parts of the 
world are paying much attention to this exter- 
minating process and are spending large sums of 
money, with the result that in many localities the 
mosquito is becoming rare, much to the improve- 
ment of the general health, to say nothing of the 
general comfort. The worst of it is that a commu- 
nity of conscientious people is more or less at the 
mercy of their slack neighbors. It is discouraging 
to exterminate one’s Own pests only to have the 
wind drive a flock over from the next community. 
We must labor, therefore, to educate people mor- 
ally as well as mentally in these matters and try 
to convince them that duty calls as clearly as self- 
interest. 

The house fly is so notoriously unclean that the 
instincts of all good housekeepers are against him, 
irrespective of the question of health; but if all 
women were made to look at food through a micro- 
scope after flies had been on it, they would be still 
more particular. Investigators have proved by 
careful computation that one fly sometimes harbors 
more than a million bacteria. 

The time to begin the fight against these horrors 
is the very early summer, when the first warm 
weather brings out the hibernating flies. Destroy 
each one ruthlessly then and there. Explain the 
danger of them clearly to children of every age, 
and show them a magnified picture of a house fly 
with the accumulated dirt on its legs. Preach aloud 
until everyone knows that flies spell typhoid fever, 
many other intestinal disorders, and especially the 
dysentery that carries off so many young children 
in the hot weather. 

sd 


THE WAY PEGGY TALKED 




















EGGY, too full of news and enthusiasm 
to stop even to toss off her wraps, 
perched upon an arm of the davenport 
and poured out a torrent of mingled 

information, interruptions and excla- 

mations. 

“Tf you could only have been there! It was the 
loveliest engagement luncheon I ever saw in my 
life. Eloise had on a dream ofa gown with little pink 
rose—oh, you should see the pin her Aunt Rebecca 
sent her!—one that has been in the family since 
the ark—and she was wild with delight, of course, 
a sapphire set with pearls, and oh, her hair that 
new way is just bewitching —” 

Kent, catching her sleeve, jerked her off the 
davenport. “Hold on, Peggy!” he cried, with sim- 
ulated concern. “‘Let’s get this straight. Was Eloise 
a sapphire set with pearls, or was it the pearl that 
had its hair curled, or —”’ 

“You know perfectly well what I mean,” Peggy 
declared, with an effort at dignity. “ This isn’t 
high school.” 

But the next second she forgot her dignity and 
was rushing on again into one of the labyrinthine 
mazes of conversation that only Peggy’s intimates 
could successfully unravel. And, after all, Peggy 
was such a dear that it seemed a small thing to let 
her talk in her own eager way. 

That evening, however, when her excitement 
had simmered down, Kent waylaid her. 

“It’s for a heart-to-heart talk, Peggy,” he said, 
steering her into his den. “It’s for your soul’s good, 
you know.” 

“Yes, sir,” Peggy replied demurely. 

“T’ll do itup in sugar, but the medicine is inside. 
You’re such a peach of a girl, sis, that people like 
just to look at you and have you round. I have a 
sort of weakness that way myself, even if you are 
my sister. But there’s one thing you’ve got to cor- 
rect sooner or later, and it’s easier to begin when 
you’re young. That’s the way you talk. I never 
heard such a jumble in my life. And it’s going to 
bore people, Peggy.”’ 

* Why, Kent Packard! I’m perfectly clear al- 
ways!” Peggy retorted with the indignation of 
one unjustly accused. 

“All right! Go ahead! I’ve warned you, that’s 

all.” 

Peggy pulled his hair saucily. “Thank you for 
nothing!” she said, and vanished. 

It was the next week that Miss Capron appeared. 
Miss Capron was a dressmaker highly recom- 
mended by a neighbor. Peggy, coming in the first 
afternoon, heard her talking: 

**Yes’m, this certainly is a fine piece of silk. It 
ought to make a beauti—and with a high collar! 
They’re all the style. There was a customer of 
mine and she vowed she never would have one, 
but I persuad—and with this lace especially, and 

















you not being so tall—and you’d be surprised to 
see how well it would look—and if you pleated it 
just a little and wired —” 

Peggy, on the stairs, giggled to herself. Then she 
suddenly stood still with a queer look in her eyes. 
When she went on again she was thinking hard. 
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“UP - YOU -GO-AND - THE -BEST - OF- 
LUCK” 


Ta hospital at X—— is a comfortable place, 
and the men are in no hurry to leave there for 
the trenches, says Mr. Patrick MacGill in 
The Great Push. But when Col. Z—— pronounces 
them fit they must hasten tothe fighting line again. 
And about Col. Z——, or “Up-you-go-and-the-best 
of-luck,”’ as he is known to the rank and file of 
the B. E. F., Mr. MacGill tells the following char- 
acteristic story : 

Five men, including Gilhooley, an Irishman who 
fought in an English regiment, where he became 
notorious for his mad escapades, his dare-devil 
pranks and his wild fearlessness, appeared before 
the colonel. 

“How do you feel?” the colonel asked the first 
man. 

“Not well at all,” was the answer. “I can’t eat 
’ardly nuffink.” 

‘“‘That’s the sort of man required up there,” Col. 
Z—— answered. “So up you go and the best of 
luck.” 

‘How far can you see?” the colonel asked the 
next man, who had complained that his eyesight 
was bad. 

“Only about fifty yards,” was the answer. 

“Your regiment is in trenches scarcely twenty- 
five yards from the enemy,” the colonel told him. 
“So up you go and the best of luck.” 

To the third soldier, who had been wounded, he 
said, “Off you go and find the man who wounded 
you” ; and to the fourth man, who confessed that he 
had never killed a German, he gave this advice: 

“You had better double up; it’s time you hit 
one.”’ 

It came to Gilhooley’s turn. 

‘‘How many men have you killed?” the colonel 
asked. 

“In and out, about fifty,” Gilhooley answered. 

“Make it a hundred, then,” said the colonel; 
“and up you go and the best of luck.” 
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UNTYING THE RED TAPE 


INCE the chief requirement in a torpedo-boat 
S destroyer is speed, speed, and yet more 
speed, it has always been the aim of naval 
constructors to keep the fittings of such vessels as 
light as is consistent with strength and to dispense 
with all fittings that are not absolutely necessary. 

Sometime in the year 1904, says Lieut. F. H. 
Roberts in the Army and Navy Journal, a flotilla 
of destroyers sailed from the Atlantic coast to the 
Philippines by way of the Mediterranean and the 
Suez Canal. It so happened that the commanding 
officer of one of the destroyers weighed about two 
hundred and thirty pounds. His two assistants, | 
both of them ensigns, each weighed more than two | 
hundred pounds. Out of a half dozen petty officers 
three were heavyweights, and in the crew were 
two or three others of the same size. 

When the flotilla arrived in the Philippines the 
weather was hot and sultry, and the sun kept the 
steel deck of the vessel like a stove. The vessel’s 
original allowance list had included one electric 
fan, and so the commanding officer immediately 
submitted a requisition asking that a fan be fur- 
nished for the wardroom and one in each com- 
partment in which the crew were quartered, five | 


fans in all. 

The request in due time reached Washington, 
and some three months later was returned dis- 
approved, since the bureau “did not wish to add 
any unnecessary weight to the vessel for fear of 
reducing its speed.” 

Nothing daunted, the commanding officer re- 
turned the requisition with a statement thereon 
of the weights of himself, his two commissioned 
assistants and other members of the crew, and 
requested that one or two of the heavyweights be 
transferred, and that a man weighing about one | 
hundred and fifty pounds be assigned to his place, | 
and further requested that the disapproval of his 
requisition be reconsidered. Needless to say, the | 
fans were forthcoming and no one was transferred, 
not even the commanding officer! 

| 
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ON THE SAFE SIDE 


ANY years ago, says Surgeon Guthrie in 
Seeing the World Through a Porthole, a 
group of children were listening with great 
interest to the ‘‘yarns” of an old sailor who seemed 
to them a miracle of knowledge. | 
“In crossing the equator you either gain or lose | 
a day,” the story-teller declared. | 
One of the children appeared to him somewhat | 
incredulous, whereupon the old man cleared his 
throat and added, “that is to say—sometimes.”’ 
Another old sailor who was being tried by court- 
martial had been so impressed with the instruc- 
tions of the young officer detailed for his defense 
that he be extremely careful about qualifying evi- 
dence when he was not absolutely certain, said, 
when the Judge Advocate asked his name: 
“My name is John MeGraw—or words to that 


effect.” 
ie 


A KEEN OBSERVER 


HE following dialogue, which took place 
when a Hungarian applied for naturalization 
papers, is reported in Everybody’s Magazine: 

“Who is President of the United States?” 

“Meester Vilson.” 

“Who makes the laws?” 

“De Kungress.” 

“Who elects the President?” 

“California.” 

He got his papers. 
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AN UNEXPECTED ANSWER 


Ts kindergarten had been studying the wind 
all of the week—its power, effects, and so 
forth—until the subject had been pretty well 
exhausted. To stimulate interest, the teacher said, 
in her most enthusiastic manner: 

“Children, as I came to school to-day in the 
trolley car the door opened and something came 
softly in and kissed me on the cheek. What do you 
think it was?’ 

And, according to Harper’s Magazine, the chil- 
dren joyfully answered, ‘‘The conductor!” 














The Writing World 
The Fighting World 

The World of Business Men 
The Scholar's World 

The Social Whirl 

All use the best known Pen 


Waterinan’s 
Ideal 
ountaimPen 


This is the Pen Dependable 


It is the friend of most writers and thinkers. It is the confidant of men and 
women of affairs in private and public i the great 
affairs of the world and its statesmen. It retains the home ties during absence. 
It keeps friendships intact. It is the chum of students the world over, and an 
inseparabl ion for the traveler or camper on land or sea, in peace or 
war—a world of help within itself. It is a good pen, made to last. 

In Self-Filling, Safety, Regular and Pocket Types. A style for every pref- 
erence and a pen point for every “hand.” $2.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up. 


Sold at the Best Stores 


Illustrated folder sent on request. Avoid substitutes. 


\'/ L. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Dayton} 


Bicycles 


























bought in 1899 and, 
Still in use 


ex 


a V7 Years! 


HE young man in the photograph above is 
Karl H. Krueger, of Meadville, Pa., who. wrote 
tothe DAYTON factory, last December, as follows : 


“*My father got a DAYTON bicycle in 1899. 
Iam riding the same wheel, and she is still run- 
ning fine. We think that 17 years of constant 
riding of a wheel is a good test of whether 
or not a wheel is built right.” 


We believe you'll think so, too! Each 
DAYTON Bicycle is just as carefully built as 
the one which has gone from father to son in 
the Krueger family—and is “‘still going.” It 
will Pay you—as it has paid them—to buy a 
DAYTON. The name DAYTON ona bicycle 
stands for good service to DAYTON riders 
and good will from them. It 

as done so for more than 
twenty years! 


Boys! Write to-day for 
our fascinating free booklet: 
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—_« Dayton 1 cycle 
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THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO. service 
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Ly yoni OHIO 
e Handy Oil Can Handy! 


The pointed spout puts a drop or more of good, pure 3-in-One 
Oil just where it’s needed. The Handy Oil Can, with its self- 
sealing spout, is bought by many in preference to the 10c, 25c 
and 50c bottles in which 3-in-One is also sold. Try Handy Oil 
Can—3 oz. of good oil and a handy dandy can all for a quarter. 
e is everybody’s oil. Indispensable in household, 
3-in-One office, garage and factory. Lubricates all light 
mechanisms. Cleans and polishes all veneered and 

varnished surfaces. Prevents rust on all metal surfaces. Sold at all stores. 


FREE fir onc Ou and Three-in-One Oil Co. 


Dictt 4 
copay t  ieelisaaa taal 165 AIH. Broadway, New York 
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Keep Them on the Sideboard 


For Cheerfulness — and Health 


EMPT every mem- 
ber of the family 
with this constant, 


bountiful supply of sweet, 
juicy, cooling Sunkist 











Three twenty-five cent 
pieces will buy you a 


No. 00 
CARTRIDGE 
PREMO 


A genuine, daylight loading, 
roll film camera made in the 


Eastman Kodak Co. factories. 


A camera that has been de- 
signed especially for the use 
of boys and girls, and made 
upon such a simple principle 
that you can easily make good 
pictures with it from the start. 


Has automatic shutter to 
make either time or snap shot 
exposures, and is fitted with 
a first quality meniscus lens, 
carefully tested. 


This is not a frail toy but a real 
camera, made to last for years, 
by the largest and most experi- 
enced camera makers in the 
world. The low price of seventy- 
five cents does not mean low 
quality, but is due to production 
in big quantities in perfectly or- 
ganized factories. this camera 
makes 14% x1 M4 pictures, and 
the film which it uses comes in 
six-exposure rolls for only ten 
cents per roll. 


Ask the dealer or write us for 
a free copy of the Premo cata- 
logue. It describes this and 
many other styles of cartridge, 

pack, and plate Premos 
from 75 cents to $2.00, and up. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL 
DEPARTMENT 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 























Rider t Agents W 


} ply ob rid 
e new Ranger"Mo ‘com- 
LE a equipped vice peed light 
andhorn, carrier, stand, tank y 
conster-brake, mud guards and N 
anti-skid tires. Choice or44other 
and sizes in the fa- ¢f 
** line of bicycles. 
‘0 FREE on approval | 
an 30 DAYS y TRIAL. Send ‘or big |i 
free catalog and particulars of our |iay 
Factory-direct- oo -Rider elo 
offers and te 


, Horns, Wheels, 
ies, and parts for 
exactly what you need. 


get our prices, terms e catalog. \\ 
CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. T-50, Chicago’ 





$3.95 brings you this durable, graceful, 
loud toned, trumpet. U.S. Army specifica- 
tions. Key of G with slide to F. Silver 
Plated mouthpiece. Ten days’ trial and money re- 
turned if not satisfactory. When ordering mention 
No. 12BL3320%. Our Musical Instrument Catalog 
No. 65Y54 includes Fifes, — and supplies of 
all kinds. Itis free. Send for 
SEARS, ROEBUCK AND COs CHICAGO. 





Bicycle Book FREF 


A book to delight boys’ and oo hearts, Save 
money! Offers guaranteed 
eyeles—-$10.96 and up. Write 





%& Dept. G812 
nearest house. Hew Yark, Chicage, Kansas City, Ft.Worth, Pertiand,Ore, 
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ESEARCH AND INDUSTRY.—Dr. Raymond 

F.Bacon,who is director of the Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, believes Americans have 
only begun‘to understand what properly conducted 
research can do for industry. In an article in the 
Scientific American, Dr. Bacon says that the possi- 
bilities of new discoveries in almost every field of 
industrial endeavor are virtually limitless. Hun- 
dreds of men gifted with the genius for research 
could give their lives to investigation in the field 
of even a single industry and still not exhaust that 
field of its research opportunities. In fact research 
isin that respect different from ordinary business ; 
the greater the number of researchers the greater 
is the progress in a given field. Every new dis- 
covery in manufacturing creates new problems, 
and the chances for discovery become continually 
greater as more is learned of the materials that 
enter into the arts and manufactures. Dr. Bacon 
cites some instances from the domain of iron and 
steel: ‘We see tremendous advances made in im- 
parting new properties to those old metals (iron 
and steel) by means of mere traces of other metals. 
For example, it has been found that a mere trace 
of copper gives to steel the desirable property of 
resisting corrosion, while the addition in small 
amounts of vanadium or tungsten to steel affords 
a supersteel with certain physical properties far 
beyond those of any ordinary steel. We see the 
addition of magnesium giving to aluminium new 
properties of strength and casting quality, which 
immediately make this metal available in a large 
way for use in automobiles and aéroplanes. Such 
matters as these, where a metal has conferred 
upon it entirely novel properties and thereby 
enters an immense new field of usefulness, by the 
addition of very small amounts of some other 
metal or metals, belong in the field of those things 
that cannot be predicted by existing scientific 
theories. The only way such discoveries can be 
made is by patient and careful application of cut- 
and-try; and when one considers that the number 
of possible combinations runs literally into the 
hundreds of thousands, it will be seen how much 
work is open in this field alone.” 


ODERN ARMOR.—A writer in La Nature 

urges that soldiers at the front be supplied 
with body armor, in addition to the steel helmet 
that has proved so useful in preventing head 
wounds. The writer says 
that nearly seventy-five 
per cent of the wounds re- 
ceived in trench warfare 
are caused by missiles of 
low velocity such as would 
be stopped by compara- 
tively thin armor. Further- 
more, missiles that have 
a velocity so low that it 
allows them to lodge in the 
body are more dangerous 
than swift projectiles that 
pass through the body, 
because every bullet or 
bit of shell is likely to be 
infected. The form of body 
armor that the writer pro- 
poses is shown herewith. 
It consists of a steel cui- 
rass to cover the thorax 
and upper abdomen, and 
so to protect the most vital 
organs; a gorget of chain mail to protect the neck, 
and a girdle or kilt of the same material for the 
loins and groin; a mask for the face, and protec- 
tive pieces for the shoulders, the elbows and the 
knees. How far such armor would interfere with 
the free movements of the soldier is a matter yet 
to be determined, but it would certainly furnish 
protection. A soldier of average height, as he faces 
the enemy in open field, presents a target that has 
an area of twenty-seven hundred and forty square 
centimetres. Of that target the head and neck 
make up nine per cent, the thorax and abdomen 
twenty-eight per cent, and the less vital parts—the 
arms and legs—make up sixty-three per cent. Even 
if only the more vital parts could be protected 
there would be a great saving of life. 





ARKETING STEAM.—In New York City not 

only are gas and electricity supplied through 
street mains from a central station but many of 
the new office buildings in the financial district 
now get their steam from underground pipes that 
relay it from a distant generating plant. The 
buildings, says the Scientific American, have no 
furnaces or boilers, but the basements have, in- 
stead, simple valve mechanisms for turning on 
steam from the high-pressure street mains, and 
meters that measure the volume of steam con- 
sumed. In that way the occupants of the building 
can have at any moment all the steam they need 
for heat and power, and pay only for what they 
really use. The plan has been so successful that 
one company has had to add a new power plant 
to its system in order to meet its rapidly growing 
business. The plant occupies four floors of a build- 
ing one hundred and fifty feet high, which has six 
great smokestacks, twelve feet in diameter, that 
tower one hundred and seventy-five feet above 
the roof. It uses nine hundred tons of coal a day. 
Unless the cost of heating by electricity becomes 
very much less than it is now, most city residences 
may eventually get steam for heating from under- 
ground pipes, and get it at a great saving in com- 
parison with the present cost of fuel and labor. 


RASSHOPPERS AT SEA.—On October 7, 1916, 

the Norwegian bark Robert Scrafton, bound 
toward Pensacola from Liverpool, encountered 
a swarm of grasshoppers in latitiide 20° 57’ north, 
longitude 39° 28 west, about twelve hundred 
nautical miles from the African coast; a strong 
east wind was blowing at the time. On arriving at 
Pensacola the captain gave one of the grasshop- 
pers to the local forecaster of the Weather Bureau 
office, who forwarded it to the Bureau of Ento- 
mology at Washington. There the insect was iden- 
tified as one of the large migratory grasshoppers 
of the genus Schistocerca. It is a tremendous flyer, 
and has been taken far at sea before. The bodies 
of most migratory insects contain large air sacs, in 
addition to the breathing tubes common to all 
insects. The air sacs so buoy the insects that they 
can sustain themselves in the air for hours or even 
days at a time with very slight effort. The African 
grasshopper is noted for its great flights at sea. It 
has crossed the Red Sea and the Mediterranean 
in large and destructive swarms, and occasionally 
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Oranges. 


200 Recipes and 
Suggestions 
By Alice Bradley 
je Alice Bradley, prin- 
cipal of Miss Farmer’s 

hhool of Cookery, 
ton, Mass., has written 
200 recipes and su 
tions for the use of 
kist Oranges an 

ns. A beautifully illus. 
trated book, — h will 
be sent free to any house- 
wife, tellsall ‘about them. 
Send a post card for your 
free copy now. 


The orange is world-fa- 
mous for its healthfulness. 
Sunkist Oranges, because 
they ripen in California 
every day the year ’round, 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 






























can be purchased fresh all 
summer from any dealer. 


ATURE’S germ- 
proof package—the 
orange skin—frotects 


the goodness and insures 
the healthfulness. 


ON’T say merely 
“oranges” when you 
order—state plainly 

that you want Suzist. 


California 
Fruit Growers 
Exchange 


A Co-Operative, Non-Profit 
Organization of 8000 Growers 


Dept. M91,Los Angeles, Cal. 


**Oranges 


for 
Health’”’ 











ECALL, that golden day when you first read ‘‘ Huck Finn ’’? 
your mother said, ‘‘For goodness’ sake, stop laughing aloud over that 
book. You-sound so silly But you couldn’t stop laughing. 
To-day when you read ‘Huckleberry Finn" you will not laugh so much. You 






How 


will chuckle often, but you will also want to weep. The deep humanity of it— 


the pathos, that vou never saw, as a boy, 


will appeal to you now. You were too 


busy laughing to notice the limpid purity of the master’s style. 


MARK TWAIN 


When Mark Twain first wrote ‘‘Huckleberry 
Finn’”’ this land was swept with a gale of 
laughter. When he wrote “‘The Innocents 
Abroad” even Europe laughed at it itself. 

But one day there appeared a new book from 
his pen, so spiritual, so true, so lofty, that those 


The Price Goes 


who did not know him well were amazed. 
“Joan of Arc’’ was the work of a poet—a his- 
torian—a seer. Mark Twain was all of these. 
His was not the light laughter of a moment's 
fun, but the whimsical humor that made the 
tragedy of life more bearable. 


25 VOLUMES 
U Novels—Stories— Humor 
Essays—Travels—History 


This is Mark Twain’s own set. This is the set he wanted in the home of each of those who 
love him. Because he asked it, Harper’s have worked to make a perfect set at half price. Before 
the war we had a contract price for paper so we could sell this set of Mark Twain at half price. 





A Real American 


Mark Twain was a steamboat pilot. He 
was a searcher for gold in the far west. He 

was a printer. He worked bitterly hard. 
All this Avithout a Sa of the great des- 
tiny that lay before h 

Then, with the amen of the great wide 
West, his genius bloomed. 

His fame spread through the nation. It flew 
to the ends of the earth, until his work was 
translated into strange tongues. From then 
on, the path of fame lay straight to the high 
places. At the height of  hisfame helostallhis 
money. He was heavily in debt, but though 
60-years old, he started afresh and paidevery 
cent. It was the last heroic touch that drew 
him close to the hearts of his countrymen. 

The world has asked is there an American 
literature? Mark Twain is the answer. He 
is the heart, the spirit of America. From his 
poor and struggling boyhood to his glorious, 
splendid old age, he remained as simple, as 
democraticas the plainest of our forefathers. 

He was, of all Americans, the most Amer- 
ican. Free in soul, and dreaming of high 
things—brave in the face of trouble—and al- 
ways ready to laugh. That was Mark Twain. 











flies to the Canary Islands and other regions to 
the westward of the coast. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Send the Coupon 
Without Money 


The last of the edition is in sight. 
The price of paper has gone up. 

There never again will be any 
more Mark Twain at the present 
price. Get the 25 volumes now, 
while you can. 

Every American has got to 
have a set of Mark Twain 
in his home. Get yours 
now and save money. 


Your children want 
Mark Twain. You 
want him. Send 
this coupon 


















Send me, all 
charges prepaid, 
Mark Twain's 

works in twenty-five 
volumes, illustrated, 
bound in handsome 
green cloth, stamped in 

gold. gold tops and deck- 
led edges. If not satisfac- 


today—now— tory, I will return them at 
while you your expense. Otherwise I 
are look- will send you $1.00 within five 


days and §2.00 a month for 12 
months, thus getting the benefit of 
your half-price sale. Y.C.,6,14,'17. 


ing at it. 
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AN ASTONISHING FRIENDSHIP 


N Mr. W. H. Hudson’s interesting book, Ad- 
I ventures Among Birds, there is a story so 

remarkable that it would seem almost beyond 
belief were it not vouched for by the author, and 
by several other persons who were witnesses. It 
happened, says Mr. Hudson, at Little Chelmsford 
Hall, near Chelmsford, where Lady Pennefather 
and her friend, Miss Guinness, reside. 

Near the house is an artificial lake of consider- 
able size, fed by a stream that flows into the 
grounds on one side and out at the other. Lake 
and stream are stocked with trout. Three or four 
years ago a pair of swans, kept on the lake, reared 
a single young one, which after some months, when 
it was fully grown, they began to persecute. The 
young swan, however, could not endure to be 
alone, and, although driven furiously off to a dis- 





tance a hundred times a day, it would still return. | 


Eventually, however, the old birds punished it so 
mercilessly that it went away to the farther end 
of the lake and made that part its home. 

About that time Miss Guinness began to make 
some water-color sketches at that end of the lake, 
and her presence filled the swan with happiness. 
Whenever she appeared, it would swim rapidly 


toward her, leave the water and follow her about | 


until she sat down to do a sketch, whereupon it 
would settle itself by her side and stay content- 
edly with her until she went back to the house. 
The swan continued its strange behavior for five 
or six weeks—until Miss Guinness finished her 
sketching and went away on a visit. 

Again the poor bird was miserable until a man 
was sent to work in the shrubbery by the lake. At 
once the swan made a companion of him; each 
morning it would come from the lake to meet him, 
and would spend the whole day in his company. 
In due time the man finished the work and went 
away. Once more the swan was miserable, but all 
at once there was a change in its behavior; it was 
no longer waiting and watching for a visitor to the 
lakeside. It now appeared quite content to be 
alone, and would rest on the water at the same 
spot for an hour at a time. 

A little later the reason of this change appeared 
when the extraordinary discovery was made that 
the swan was not alone after all, that it had a friend 
that was constantly with it—a large trout! The 
fish had its place at the side of the bird, just below 
the surface, and together they would rest and to- 
gether move like one being. Those who first saw 
it could hardly credit the evidence of their own 
senses, but in a short time they became convinced 
that those two ill-assorted beings had actually 
become companions. 

The swan was plainly miserable when alone, and 
consequently it was ready to attach itself to any 
living creature on land or in the water. Perhaps 
the trout got some profit out of the partnership ; it 
is not unlikely that the swan when feeding by the 
margin accidentally provided the trout with food 
by shaking small insects into the water. 

The sequel remains to be told. There came to 
the hall a visitor from London, who, being a keen 
angler, got up very early in the morning and went 
to the lake to get a trout for breakfast. About 
eight o’clock he returned and proudly exhibited to 
his hostess a magnificent trout that he had caught. 
He had not looked for such a large one, and he 
would never forget catching this particular trout 
for another reason. A wonderful thing had hap- 
pened when he hooked it. One of the swans was 
there on the water, and followed the fish up when 
it was hooked. When he drew it to land the swan 
came out and dashed at and attacked him with the 
greatest fury. He had a good deal of trouble to 
beat it off! 

“Oh, what a pity!” cried the lady. “You have 
killed the poor swan’s friend!” 

From that time the swan was more unhappy 
than ever; the sight of it became actually painful 
to its owners, and by and by, hearing of an ac- 
quaintance in another part of the country who 
wanted a swan, they sent it to him. 
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HIS EYE AND TONGUE 


‘9 DON’T know when he is most terrifying,” a 
I nervous young officer once complained of 
Lord Kitchener, “when he looks and says 
nothing at all, or when he doesn’t seem to notice, 
and you think everything’s going off all right, and 
then all of a sudden he whips out his tongue and 
runs you through with it!” 

Both the eye and tongue of Kitchener of Khar- 
tum, England’s great soldier so tragically lost 
with the Hampshire, were indeed terrible weapons 
when directed at either the inefficient or the self- 
sufficient. Around a personality so striking as 
that of ‘*K. of K.” so many stories gather that it is 
difficult to distinguish fact from fable; but indeed 
fable is often scarcely less illustrative of the fun- 
damental truth than fact. The ruthlessness of 
Kitchener’s sarcasm has probably been exagger- 
ated; its effectiveness has not. 

It is not certain, although it is widely believed, 
that during the Boer War he “‘squelched” the self- 
importance of an ineffective leader of a column 
after the following manner. The officer had several 
slight engagements with the enemy, and after each 
wired optimistically to his chief, that “during the 
action a number of Boers were seen to fall from 
their saddles.” Kitchener became annoyed, and 
received no more similar messages after he had 
politely telegraphed: 

“I hope when the Boers fell they did not hurt 
themselves.” 

But there is little doubt, in view of his intoler- 
ance of “pull” and favoritism, that he really sent 
another and more neatly sarcastic telegram. A 
nobleman, whose son was serving in the yeo- 
manry, desired the youth’s presence at home, for 
a wedding, ball or some other important festal 
event. Counting on his rank and social import- 
ance, he ventured to telegraph the commander: 

“Please allow my son return at once; urgent 
family reasons.” 

Kitchener replied promptly: 

“Son cannot return at all; urgent military 
reasons.” 

In another instance popularly narrated, the snub 
was administered to the presumptuous noble by 
word of mouth. A subaltern of exalted family 
had been sent out to join his staff in Africa, and 
made the mistake of remembering his social and 
forgetting his military rank. He made the amaz- 
ing error of addressing his chief as “Kitchener.” 
The other officers were aghast, and looked for a 
quick and stern reproof. Instead, “K. of K.” 
drawled nonchalantly : 

“Oh, why be so beastly formal with me? Why 
don’t you call me Herbert?” 




















Toinsure Victor quality, always 
look for the famous trademark, 
“His Master's Voice.” It is on all 
genuine products of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company. 


Victor Supremacy 
means- the greatest music 
by the greatest artists 


It is indeed a wonderful thing to have the greatest 
artists of all the world sing and play for you right in 
your own home. 

The instrument that accomplishes this inevitably 
stands supreme among musical instruments. 

And that instrument is the Victrola. 

The greatest artists make records for the Victrola 
exclusively. They agree that only the Victrola can bring 
to you their art and personality with unerring truth. 

The Victrola is the logical instrument for your home. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety 
of styles from $10 to $400, and there are Victor 


dealers everywhere who will gladly demonstrate 
them and play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner G ph Co., Mi 1, Canadian Distrib 





Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines 
are scientifically codrdinated and synchronized by our special 
processes of manufacture, and their use, one with the other, 
is absolutely essential toa perfect Victor reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company designating the products of this 
Company only. 

Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the 
promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phono- 
graph products is misleading and illegal. 


Victrola XVII, $250 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 


Mahogany or oak 
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Do You Know How 


Peanuts Grow? 


or trees like other nuts. 
No! They grow in the ground, just like potatoes. 


The peanut plant is pulled up by the roots when the right 
time comes, and there are the peanuts, hanging to it. 


glad to hear from you. 








Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


All the peanuts used in making Beech-Nut Peanut Butter go OUR OFFER 
through wonderful machines that clean off every speck of sand Send us one new subscrip- 
or earth, That is why Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is always so tion (not your own) for 
smooth, and spreads on bread so nicely, The Youth’s Companion 

<i wal ues cea ae 
TeLt Us WuaT You Have Found Out Hasleal ‘fannie Meacioat: 

Most boys and girls love Beech-Nut Peanut Butter on bread, or the Racket will be sold 
toast or crackers. If you have discovered some other new for $2.75, postpaid. 
ways that you like to eat it, write us a letter. We will be NOTE. This Tennis Racket is 


offered only to present Companion 
subscribers (not to agents) to pay 


attractive Premiums. 


Hartford 


Tennis Racket 


We offer the latest oval 
model, with low cut 
white holly throat, an 
shoulders reinforced with 
dogwood. The style is 
particularly popular for 
nd large playing surface. 
e Racket is strung 
IERHAPS you have thought they grow on bushes with & goed quality of 
Oriental gut, with extra 
stringing in the central 
portion. 12¥ to 14 oz. 
Give weight when ordering. 





If you have never tasted Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, ask pemcaya omy ay ey cp 
your mother to get you a jar today. the past year. 
Bercu-Nut Packxinc Company, CaNaJonarte, New York QUE BIG PREMIUM LIST, sent free to any 


Companion subscriber, describes hundreds o' 
Write for it to-day. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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A KNIGHT AND HIS LADY 


a ERE is no use in 
your going to the sea- 
shore, madam, if you 


are to be worried by or about the chil- 
dren. In fact, you will not be improved 
by mere change; you must have quiet 
and relief from anxiety and care.’’ 

Mrs. Pierce smiled faintly as the doctor 
delivered himself of this impossible prescrip- 
tion. Her sister, Miss Black, answered him, 
using the freedom of old acquaintance. - 

‘*Meaning Lester, I suppose ?’’ she said. 

‘*Well, yes, I did have that young. rascal 
chiefly in mind,’’ the doctor admitted. 
‘*Marion is twelve, I believe—old enough to 
look out for Bessie and Anne; and if Lester 
could be relied upon to keep an eye om Ferris 
and at the same time keep himself out of 
‘scrapes,’ a sojourn at Bath Beach would do 
your sister good. Otherwise, it wouldn’t.’’ 

‘*T won’t have Lester blamed for every- 
thing,’’ Mrs. Pierce interposed. ‘‘He isn’t a 
vicious boy, and you know it, both of you! 
He’s only thoughtless. ’’ 

‘*Precisely. He’s as fine a sixteen-year-old 
as I[know,”’ said the doctor ; ‘‘but his thought- 
lessness, his capacity for dare-devil adventures 
and hair-raising exploits, doesn’t exactly—er— 
harmonize with nervous prostration. Suppose 
you put it to him that way, Miss May?’’ 

And for the next few days Miss Black did 
‘put it to’? the boy, in and out of season. His 
mother’s health depended entirely upon him, 
the aunt told him. She would not get well 
without perfect rest. She could not rest if he, 
Lester, did not at once change all his ways 
and become a — 

**A tabby cat,’’ interposed the boy. ‘‘Well, 
I agree. Henceforth I am no longer Lester 
Pierce, but —’’ 

He paused for a comparison, and Miss Black 
took up the word. 

‘*You are your mother’s bodyguard,’’ she 
said. ‘‘It is your duty to shield her from every 
anxiety, every form of worry. Who shall say 
that the office is not as honorable as it is to be 
the guard of a king?’’ 

She had touched the right chord. The boy 
flushed, straightened himself, and held out his 
strong, brown hand. 

‘*You may trust me, Aunt May,’’ he said. 

Two days later the Pierces ‘‘turned the key 
on themselves,’’ and that evening saw them in 
the cottage at Bath Beach. All were glad of 
the change from a city street, but none appre- 
ciated it more than Mrs. Pierce. Seated in a 
willow rocker on the broad piazza, with her face 
to the beauty of the sunset sky, she seemed 
to draw in health and joy with every breath. 

The younger children were racing on the 
beach preparatory to vanishing for the night, 
but Lester and Marion sat quietly by their 
mother. Presently Miss Black called Marion 
to help about the arrangements for the night, 
leaving the mother with her ‘‘harum-scarum’’ 
boy. Then, in the evening quiet, he vowed 
himself to her service, and she knighted him 
with a kiss. 

Through the long summer days the invalid 
mother spent most of her time on the piazza, 
whence generally she could see her little flock 
upon the beach below. They were safe, for 
Lester shepherded them; and gradually the 
‘* invalid ’? disappeared and the ‘‘ mother ’’ 
came fully into her own. 

Lester had put up a tent, where the younger 

ones delighted to play. Lester superintended 
the bathing, the boating, the walks, every- 
thing. Not by the least word or impatient 
movement did he tarnish his shield of knight- 
hood. 
But to play all day and every day with little 
folks was not exactly to realize a live boy’s 
ideal of existence. He drew a long breath of 
delight and relief when, one morning, his 
special friend, Tom White, called to recruit 
him for a fishing trip. 

‘*T’ll run up and ask mamma,’’ Lester said. 
But that was the signal for a general outcry. 

‘*You promised to go in bathing with us at 
eleven o’clock !’’ said Ferris. 

‘*You said we should have dinner in the 
tent to-day !’’ complained Bess. 

‘“*You said you would build me a sand 
house, a dreat bid house!’? moaned baby 
Anne, the tears coming to her eyes. 

Lester hesitated. He glanced up at the cot- 
tage veranda, where his mother lay in the 
hammock, her hat drawn over her eyes. 

‘‘Mamma will do sings for us if bruvver 
won’t,’’ said the baby, pouting her lips into a 
rosebud. 

‘*No, they’ll all pounce on mother, if I go,’’ 
said Lester to Tom. ‘‘I can’t have-her wor- 
ried, and that settles it.’’ 

But as the caller turned away with an expres- 
sion of deep discontent, the lady in the ham- 
mock suddenly roused and spoke to the boys. 

‘*Tom,’’ she said, ‘‘Lester is going. I want 
him to go!”’ 

‘*But —’’? Lester began. 

‘*But Aunt May and Marion will help take 
care of these others,’? Mrs. Pierce went on. 
‘‘Mamma isn’t going to be selfish, and Ferris 
and Bessie and Anne mustn’t be. 

‘Poor Lester has had a hard time,’’ Mrs. 









Pierce continued. She spoke 
to Tom, but her eyes, full of 
fondness and pride, were on 
her son. ‘‘He’s been guarding my 
nerves, and nerves are a serious re- 
sponsibility for a sixteen-year-old; but 
now I’m getting strong again, and it | 
wouldn’t be right for me to keep him away | 
from natural boy doings. Mothers are bound | 





to worry more or less,—you remember that, | , 


Tom, when you’re tempted to do something 
foolhardy or dangerous, —but when we’re well, 
physically and mentally, we try to trust the 
God that takes care of boys.’’ 

So Lester went off happily and spent a 
happy day. And before he returned there was 
another, an unexpected, arrival at the cottage. 

The father of the family, who had been 
abroad for two months on the business of his 
firm, was the newcomer. Mr. Pierce found his 
wife in a most becoming gown, with pink 
cheeks and shining eyes, enjoying her tea with 
her contented sister, in the face of the beauti- 
ful western sky. 

‘*How is this, May?’’ he said, after the first 
greetings. ‘‘What have you done to bring 
about this magical change ?’’ 

‘*You do me too much honor,’’ Miss Black 
replied. ‘‘The credit is another’s.’’ 

Then the mother told the story of Lester’s 





fealty to his liege lady. In the midst of the 
conversation, Lester came in. The father | 
turned to his ‘‘harum-scarum’’, son. | 


“*T shall never be more proud of you, - 


boy, whatever great thing you may do, than I 
am at this minute,’’ said Mr. Pierce. 

Lester walked away to hide his glowing 
cheeks and the sudden tears in his eyes, the 
happiest boy at Bath Beach. 
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A POET. AND HER PUPILS 


N a recent volume of reminiscences Mrs. 
Caroline Stickney Creevey, who was a 
student at Wheaton Seminary when Lucy 

Larcom was teaching English literature and 
composition there, has given a charming little 
glimpse of the gentle and genial New England 
poet. 

‘‘What an inspiration it was to sit in her 
classes and hear her talk about the men who 
had made the literature of our language the 
best in the world! She was a poet, and her 
face often glowed with the fervor of her 
thought. She had little patience with dull or 
uninteresting members of the class, but to one 
who cared as she did about her subject she 
would give of the whole riches of her knowl- 
edge, as to an intimate friend. I often went 
to her room after school hours, and in the 
evenings, and sat on a little stool at her feet, 
enraptured with her conversation and her per- 
sonality. She was never trivial, although she 
possessed a strong sense of humor; and when 
she was amused her eyes would twinkle and 
she would laugh till she shook.’’ 

Another old-time Wheaton girl confirms Mrs. 
Creevey’s description, and adds a few touches 
of her own. 

‘It is true that Miss Larcom was rather 
impatient of dull or frivolous pupils,’’ she 
says, ‘‘but her impatience was passive rather 
than active. Having once fairly tested them 
and found them unappreciative or incapable, 
she simply, as far as her class duties permitted, 
gave them up, let them alone, and devoted her 


particular efforts to others whom she thought 2 


it possible to really benefit. Rarely indeed did 


she utter impatient or reproving words; in- : 


deed, I only remember hearing her do so once. 

‘*There was in the class a featherbrained 
young thing, pretty as a picture, and delight- 
edly aware of her charms. She possessed a 
crop of shining chestnut hair, inclined to curl | 
naturally at the tips, and as profuse as that 
of the fabled mermaid’s. Like a mermaid, 
indeed, its possessor continually amused her- 


self with its care. She combed, she brushed, she | | 


stroked, she patted, she pulled, she tucked, she 


trimmed, she looked in the glass, and no = 


sooner did she see or hear of a new style of 
coiffure anywhere than she must immediately 
try the effect on her own little pate. 

‘One day she appeared in class with an 
elaborate new arrangement of comb, curls and 
fillet, which she viewed complacently at fre- 


quent intervals in a tiny mirror hidden in her Z 


palm, putting her hand to her head after each 


surreptitious glance for some trifling touch or : 








HE MAID in the 

picture above is 

showing you one 
of the points that 
make the CLIMAX 
COUCH different. 


When it is open it 
has one perfectly level 
Spring, like a station- 


ary full-width bed. 


The small picture 
shows how the maid 
opened the couch. 
She will fold it up 
again the same way— 
by simply pressing her 
foot on the lever. 


ace Wedi-Tie Cites 


takes up half as much room and costs 
less than half as much money as an 
ordinary full-sized bed. It guarantees you 
as good a night's rest as you can get on 
the most costly bed made. 


As a Couch—The Climax 


is light enough to move from room to 
room—out on the porch and back again 
daily. It makes the daytime rest mean 
more in solid comfort and good results. 
With cover and pillows it is an ornament 
to the house. 


We have an illustrated booklet for you. 
Give us your address and let us send it. 


Order from your dealer. 


U. S. SPRING BED COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 








adjustment. Suddenly Miss Larcom halted her | — 


discourse, and addressed herself directly to the = 


startled girl. 
‘* ‘Miss B—,’ she said, ‘I know the outside 
of your head deserves attention; but it would 


really be worth your while to pay a little to|_ 
the inside. At present, if a young man should | — 


look upon those curls, and immediately burst 
into the recitation of an apt and flattering 


poem, you wouldn’t know whether he was|_ 
quoting himself, or Shakespeare, or an adver- | _ 


tisement of some one’s hair restorer |’ 
‘*Everybody laughed, including the girl, 

abashed for the moment but not humiliated ; 

for Miss Larcom’s tone was bantering and her 





pleasant eyes twinkled as she spoke; the little | 


sarcasm had no cutting edge. ’’ 


Makes 2 lbs. Butter 


From | lb. Butter and 1 pt. Milk - 


HIS New Churn and Mixer will 
actually make two pounds of table 
butter from one pound of butter and 
one pint (one pound) of fresh milk. 
Anyone can do it by following the 
simple directions included with the 


“‘Lightning-Sanitary” 








Churn and Mixer 








It is easy to see that if butter is made to absorb 
its own weight of milk the product will be 
milk-charged butter twice the original weight 
and bulk. This butter is delicious for table use 
and is preferred by many because of its simi- 
larity to fresh butter right from the churn. It 


becomes hard and firm when put in a cool 
place and will keep from ten days to two weeks. The economy of this method 
will be at once apparent. It cuts the cost of your table butter in two. 


The “Lightning-Sanitary” Churn and Mixer is made of glass with metal dasher. 
It is easily kept clean and has no wooden parts to absorb cream. The Churn 
and Mixer is equally suitable for making butter, beating eggs or cream, mixing 
salad dressing, or for use as a butter renovator. We have thoroughly tested it 
and find it to do all that is claimed by the manufacturer. 


How To Get It FREE 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for 
The Youth’s Companion and we will present you with this 
“Lightning-Sanitary’”’ Churn and Mixer, two-quart size. The 
Churn will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be 


paid by receiver. 


If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask 


postmaster how much postage to send us for a 5-lb. package. 


NOTE. This Churn is offered only to present Companion subscribers (not to agents) as 
payment for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Goes Further 
= Any Way You Use It 


Red Wing Grape Juice is economical any way 











you use it. It goes further—from 25 to 50 per 


cent further. This is because it is better and richer. 


Used as a beverage, water should be added to Red Wing, 
because Red Wing retains its richness, flavor, body and 


color even when appreciably diluted. 


RED WING 
GRAPE JUICE 


with the Better Flavor 


As a base or flavoring for punches, 
ices and desserts, a little Red Wing 
goes a long way. 


Try the Red Wing recipes given here. 
You will readily see their economy, 
and they are uncommonly delicious. 
Our booklet, mailed free on request, 
gives a score or more of other Red 
Wing recipes. 


The superior excellence of Red Wing 
Grape Juice is due to the genuine 
purity of it. It is just the pure, free 
juice from the first light crush of 
the finest select New York State 
Concord grapes. It comes to you 
unadulterated and unfermented— 
just as it leaves the grape. 


Try Red Wing—the Grape Juice with 
the better flavor. 


PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Fredonia, N 
Sales Branches: Chicago, New wi Boston San Francisco 





. RED WING PUNCH 
Z Lofanges, juice 6 cups sugar 

t 1 whole orange 

1 banana 

2 slices pineapple 








sk d Wing Grape Juice 1 quart fresh made black tea 





twenty minutes, strain through two folds of 
all’ the liquid; add the sugar and let boil five or 
d set aside in fruit jars, covered, to chill. When 

RED WING Grape Juice with the chilled juice of 
1 the punch into the bowl, add the orange, 
ie This recipe serves one hundre: 





































